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SCHUBERT—cACAKER OF -ACUSIC * 


Some New Interpretations of this Sup 


By Philip Hale* 


T IS often said, “Would that there 
were a satisfactory life of Schu- 


bert!” But was the life of Schubert 
so varied or dramatically pathetic or 


heroic, or rich in association with celeb- 
rities of his period that it could excite 
and stimulate and encourage the labor 
of a Jahn, a Pohl, or a Thayer? The 
biographical sketch by Grove answers 
in the main all questions concerning 
the drab life of the composer, even 


if Sir George does speak enthusiasti- 
cally of “Schubert’s splendid bases.” 
For of what advantage would be a 
more detailed account of the prosaic 
struggles of this clumsy, round- 
shouldered, thick-fingered, tallow-faced, 
spectacled, inspired being? Was he un- 
appreciated by aristocratic patrons of 
music? Would they have been charmed 
by his neat performance of The Erl 
King on a comb, or by the practical 
jokes that delighted his tavern com- 
panions? He was a musician pure and 
simple. That he had little taste in liter- 
ature is proved by his eagerness in 
setting dull, or wishy-washy songs to 
music. He was not interested in paint- 
ing, sculpture, books, travel, politics, 
or sociological problems. He never 
could have been a man of the world, 
even if he had been caught young. It 
is impossible to think of him as of 
Gluck at the court of Marie Antoinette, 
or Sarti at the beck and call of 
Catherine II, or as a lackey at the court 
of his own Emperor. No Grimm or 
Diderot would have relished his con- 
versation. There are no scandalous 
reports of noble, perfumed dames look- 
ing upon him too kindly and impru- 
dently. His dissipation, no doubt gross- 
ly exaggerated if we consider the 
enormous amount of work done by him, 
was essentially vulgar. He is not a 
heroic figure like Beethoven. Unlike 
Schuman, he invites no inquiry into 
morbidness; his sufferings have not the 
sentimental interest that enwraps 
Mozart, although they were more poign- 
ant. The life of Dittersdorf is better 
reading. The memoirs of Blangini are 
more entertaining by reason of the smug 
vanity displayed. The philosophical 
speculations of Saint-Saéns explain the 
arid technique of certain of his com- 
positions. But the life of Schubert, 
as Sir George Grove well says, was 
music; “apart from his music, Schu- 
bert’s life was little or nothing.” 
Through and by his music, there is a 
strangely distorted Schubert dear to ro- 
mancers and hysterical women. This 
Schubert is such as Zola’s Gagniere in 
alcohol-inspired monologue saw him: 
“Weber passes through a romantic land- 
scape, conducting the ballad of the 
Dead, in the midst of weeping willows 
and oaks that twist their arms; Schu- 
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bert follows him under the pale moon, 
along silvern lakes.” This is the Schu- 
bert who was so long known in France 
as the composer of The Adieu, which 
he did not write; a sentimentalist raised 
to the highest power. 

And there is a pot-house Schubert, 
the composer in the tavern, a figure 
equally absurd, but used for years by 
the ignorant to point a moral to young 
men wishing to be musicians, and young 
women wishing to be musicians’ wives. 


His Trade Was Music 


HE real Schubert known to the 

police of Vienna, was a simple, 
kindly, inoffensive, truthful man, whose 
trade was music. He would never en- 
ter into a political plot; he odlayed 
pretty tunes for the pleasure of those 
who wished to end the night with a 
dance. The Schubert of genuine in- 
terest was a disembodied snusician. 





Courtesy Dr. Helmut Wolter 
Franz Schubert, after a portrait by Passini. 


Even now there is not full agreement 
concerning the position held by Schu- 
bert in the domain of music. Some 
follow Chorley, the Englishman, who 
objected to certain songs by Schubert 
because they “are liable to the objection 
of being piano-forte compositions with 
a voice part”; who found The Erl King 
almost as effective when it was played 
on the piano, and was moved more 
deeply by the murmuring hum of the 
wheel than by the voice of Margaret, 
the singer, who spoke scornfully of 
“connivance in the degradation of vocal 
melody to a secondary place.” Some 
find his songs to be primitive, too 
objective; his piano pieces too full of 
padding; his chamber and orchestral 
music too distressingly long-winded. 
Others, as Rubinstein, put him by the 
side of Bach and Beethoven. Few com- 
posers have been valued with such fluc- 
tuations. 

Schubert was a born melodist in the 


er-Craftsman 


sense that Mozart and Rossini were 
melodists. He expressed himself in mu- 
sic at a very early age. Others have 
done the same, but their individual 
melodic gift was not as pronounced. 
Furthermore, the melody of Schubert 
was neither Italian, although Rossini 
then ruled the musical world and Salieri 
tried to teach the young Viennese, nor 
was it influenced by Beethoven for 
whom Schubert entertained feelings of 
superstitious reverence. His voice was 
his own; his melody was unmistakable; 
and as the boy developed and wrote, 
not merely because he wished to write, 
but because for him there were no 
other ways of expression, his harmonic 
schemes, his surpassing merits, his 
weaknesses, his failures were equally 
individual. He could have echoed the 
proud boast of Musset: he drank out 
of his own glass; nor was this glass a 
small one. 


Prevailing Lyricism 


CHUBERT was not called to the 
dramatic stage. If he had lived to 
be prosperous and sixty, I do not be- 
lieve that any opera by him would have 
been worth the hearing. One may say, 
are not Group from Tartarus, Der 
Doppelganger, and other songs dra- 
matic? They are indeed dramatic; but 
the ability to write a piece of absolute 
music does not include, necessarily, the 
ability to write a long, sustained dra- 
matic work for the operatic stage. One 
might argue as well that because the 
Manfred Overture of Schumann is in- 
tensely dramatic, Schumann should, 
therefore, have been a great composer 
of opera. Introspection, often morbid, 
half-crazed, gives to Schumann’s most 
authoritative works the distinguishing 
quality. The uncommon and prevailing 
lyrical quality of Schubert’s work places 
him apart from other writers of songs. 
Neither of these distinguishing qualities 
is of great importance in the opera. 
How many purely lyrical operas have 
kept the stage? Even Bellini knew the 
necessity of dramatic strokes, and had 
the ability to place these strokes that 
we find nowhere in Schubert's can- 
tatas and works for the stage. 
Schubert’s natural medium of ex- 
pression was the song. I do not praise 
him because he wrote so many. Would 
that he had written less! In the dis- 
cussion of these songs the old questions 
arise, “Should the spirit of the entire 
scene, person or thought, be pictured 
and provided for, or the separate mean- 
ing of every word?” “If a ‘false love’ 
or ‘death’ be mentioned ever so inci- 
dentally in the midst of the liveliest 
carol written for girl’s voice, should 
the strain for a few notes or measures 
become gloomy, sinister, discordant?” 
As you answer these questions, you 
may decide in favor of the Ave Maria, 


(Continued on page 23) 
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—Glympses of Schubert that Endeared Him to All 


By Daniel Gregory Mason* 


NE of the most characteristic 
O stories we have of Schubert is 

that of his refusing to recopy 
thirty of his minuets of which he had 
lost the manuscript, preferring to write 
new ones. Very type of the spontan- 
eous, un-self-critical artist, he found the 
process far more interesting than the 
product. Once a work was finished, he 
would put it away in a drawer and for- 
get all about it; a song of his own, 
transposed and copied by another hand, 
he failed to recognize a fortnight after 
he had written it; to the unanswerable 
question “how he composed” he gave 
the most matter-of-fact answer on rec- 
ord: “As soon as I finish one thing, I 
begin another.” 

Indeed, Schubert could no more help 
composing than he could help breath- 
ing. He wore spectacles to bed to be 
readier to write songs the moment he 
awoke. Six of the Winterreise songs 
he wrote in a single morning. One of 
his friends thus describes the composi- 
tion of his first published and perhaps 
most famous song: “We found Schu- 
bert, all aglow, reading the Erl King 
aloud. He walked up and down the 
room several times, book in hand, then 
suddenly sat down and, as fast as his 
pen could travel, put the splendid ballad 
on paper. As he had no piano, we hur- 
ried to the Convict (The Imperial Choir 
School) and there the Erl King was 
sung the same evening, and received 
with enthusiasm.” This was in 1815 at 
the beginning of the composer’s career, 
when he was but eighteen. 

In 1826, two years before his death 
at thirty-one, he stepped into a Vienna 
beer-garden one hot Sunday afternoon 
after a long walk in the suburbs, picked 
up a friend’s volume of Shakespeare, 
read Hark, Hark! the Lark, and pres- 
ently exclaimed: “Oh, such a lovely 
melody has just come into my head! 
If I only had some music-paper.” The 
friend drew some staves on the back of 
the bill of fare, and then and there 
he wrote that perfect song. To the 
same evening probably belong two other 
Shakespeare songs: the drinking song 
from Antony and Cleopatra, and To 
Sylvia. 

Now, anyone whose head was so full 
of lovely music as this would naturally 
want as much of his time as possible 
free, to work it out, and to rest from 
the exhausting excitement of working 
it out; and Schubert's whole brief life 
was shaped by this supreme necessity 
of his artistic nature. It was, let it be 
added at once, even with its full share 
of sorrow, pain, and disappointment, a 
happy life, as well as a gloriously fruit- 
ful one. 


After a three years’ effort to teach 
elementary pupils in his father’s school, 
Schubert wisely gave up once and for 
all every kind of “regular job,” and 
threw in his lot with congenial young 
men friends, first Schober, later Mayr- 
hofer, still later Bauernfeld and 
Schwind, leading with them a Bohem- 
ian existence in the careless Vienna of 
those days. “A kind of common prop- 
erty,” says Sir George Grove, “was es- 
tablished in clothes and money; hats, 
coats, boots, and cravats were worn in 
common, and the one who was in cash 
paid the score of the others.” Schu- 
bert invariably composed until two 
o'clock dinner; in the afternoon there 
would be walking in the surrounding 
country, or the endless discussions of 
youth in the cafés; in the evening, mu- 
sic-making or more talk. For the sum- 
mer season, if funds held out, there 


the 
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Three friends—Jenger, Hiittenbrenner and Schubert. 


were, as Grove says, “Excursions and 
picnics by day through a beautiful coun- 
try, and at night incessant music; good 
eating and drinking, clever men and 
pretty women, no fuss, a little romping, 
a good piano, a sympathetic audience, 
and no notice taken of him—such were 
the elements of his enjoyment.” 


pw ee dg made his choice, then, 
and on the whole it was a good one. 
It is strange to find so keen a student 
of his life as Grove taking so unreal- 
istic a view of it as he does when, 
after telling of Schubert's and Bauern- 
feld’s meeting in a café by chance and 
each noticing that the other was taking 
cafe-au-laut because he lacked money 
for dinner, he suddenly exclaims : “And 
this in Schubert's twenty-nirth year, 
when he had already written immortal 
works quite sufficient to make a good 
livelihood!” But when did immortal 
works ever suffice to make a good live- 
lihood? Did not Sir George know that 
the more immortal the works,—that is, 
the more fresh, new, and original—the 
longer it takes them to be appreciated 
and the more concentrated attention it 
takes to write them! 





D. F. Tovey is nearer the mark when 
he insists that “Schubert lived at a 
period of exceptional opportunities for 
young and obscure men of musical gen- 
ius,” that “while there will never be 
many Schuberts, in all the arts there 
have been, before and since, and there 
are now and will be in the future, many 
worse tragedies,” and that in fact, 
“there is not the slightest reason to hope 
that now or in future, a genius of 
Schubert’s calibre will have any better 
chance of recognition before the age of 
thirty-one.” 

But indeed Schubert’s life was not a 
tragedy. For us it was highly unfor- 
tunate that he died of typhus fever 
just when he was coming into his full 
powers; but for him it was highly for- 
tunate that he lived a full and untram- 
melled life, constantly advancing, and 
that his latest works were also his nob- 
lest and most vivid. 

It could not, of course, be expected 
that in a department of music so new 
as that of the art song, in which he was 
so peculiarly the pioneer, he could hope 
tor immediate recognition. The sur- 
prising thing is that he got as much as 
he did. It is true, as we have been so 


The three Frohlich sisters, Katharina, Josephine and Marie, after por- 


traits by Kreideseichrungen von Reinrich. 


Schubert was often a wel- 


come guest in the Frohlich home in Grillparzer. 





often reminded, that he was paid only 
twenty cents apiece for some of his 
finest songs, at the very end of his life; 
yet at about the same time, which was 
after all less than a decade since his 
first publications, his songs were known 
and admired all over Austria and he 
was receiving proposals from publishers 
in North Germany. 

It is true again that he sold his Piano 
Quintet for seven dollars, and his E flat 
Trio for five, and it is true that he 
never heard performances of his two 
greatest symphonies, the Unfinished and 
the C Major. But of the C major sym- 
phony he himself advised the with- 
drawal, because of its extreme technical 
difficultiy, after rehearsals which must 
have convinced him of its musical 
beauty ; and the E flat Trio he produced 
at the one concert he ever gave, in 1828, 
on which he made the princely sum of 
one hundred and sixty dollars. (He 
spent ten gulden of it going twice to 
hear Paganini, who played in Vienna 
three days later. He did not care about 
going the second time, but wished to 
treat his friend Bauernfeld, just then out 
of funds, while with him money was “as 
thick as blackberries.”) 

As for teaching, Schubert tried it 
two summers, but found it not to his 
liking. “Organization and genius are 
antipathetic,” says H. G. Wells; cer- 
tainly routine was impossible for a man 
like Schubert, who through April and 
May of 1826, a cold spring, composed 
nothing, then in ten days of June, as 
he notes on the score, wrote the whole 
of his magnificent G Major Quartet, 
and in July, as we have already seen, 
struck off the three Shakespere songs 
in a single afternoon and evening. 


fy VERsONe. with any feeling for art 
will recognize that a man so full of 
ideas had keen happiness, whatever his 
worldly fate. No doubt it is. sad to 
read of Schubert dying at thirty-one 
without hearing some of his greatest 
works, without knowing by tangible ex- 
perience that they were going to make 
their way in the world. No doubt, too, 
he sometimes himself despaired at the 
indifference of the world about him. 
We can imagine the turmoil that was in 
his mind when he rose at two o'clock in 
the morning to write in his diary: 
“Nero, you are to be envied, you who 
were so mighty as to destroy a disgust- 
ing people by playing and singing.” But 
such bitterness is rare with him, and 
inarticulate as he is in words, putting 
all his thoughts into his music, even his 
diary shows his consciousness of the 
supreme place of the artistic imagination 
in life. “O Imagination”’—so he apos- 
trophizes it—“greatest treasure of man, 
source at which artists and even scien- 
tists drink, stay with us, even though 
loved and honored by so few.” And 
again: “Man should be inspired all 
his life by beauty, the vision of which 
should throw light on the other things 
in life.” It is curious how this sense 
of art as a light in a dark world haunts 
Schubert. When as a youth of nine- 
teen he is deeply moved by Mozart, he 
writes in his diary that “this music 
brings light into the darkness of our 
life.” Eight years later, in 1824, only 
a few years before the end, we find 
these verses: 

“O youth of days departed 

Thou art no more, 

Like a dream 
Thy joys and ardors 

Have vanished forever. 

Amid their ashes 

(Continued on page 22) 
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eMencken’s Homage to Schubert: 


Lhe American Bibliophile Enters the Ring 


RANZ SCHUBERT, at least in 

Anglo-Saxondom, has evaded the 
indignity of too much popularity. Even 
his lovely “Serenade,” perhaps the most 
moving love-song ever written, has 
escaped being mauled at weddings in 
the manner of Mendelssohn’s march 
from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
and Wagner’s from “Lohengrin.” It 
is familiar, but not threadbare: I have 
listened to it within the past week with 
new delight in its indescribable Schu- 
bertian flavor. Nor is there anything 
stale about nine-tenths of his piano mu- 
sic, or the songs. The former is played 
very little—far, far too little. The 
latter are yowled in all the music 
studios of the world, but the populace 
remains unaware of them, and so they 
manage to hold their dignity and charm. 
Perhaps “The Erl King” and “Who is 
Sylvia?” have got upon the air by now, 
but surely not many of the remaining 
six hundred. 

Schubert, indeed, was far too fine an 
artist to write for the mob. When he 
tried to do it in the theatre he failed 
miserably, and more than once he even 
failed in the concert hall. There is 
the case, for example, of “Heinenrés- 
lein,” to Goethe’s words. Goethe wrote 
.them in 1773 and J. F. Reichardt set 
them in 1793. In 1815, a year after 
Reichardt’s death, Schubert made a new 
setting. Was it better—that is, con- 
sidering the homely words? No; it was 
harder to sing, but not better. Twelve 
years later the text was reset again 
by Heinrich Werner, a composer so 
obscure that even Grove’s Dictionary is 
silent about him, but a man, obviously, 
with all the gift for simple, transpar- 
ent: melody of a Friedrich Silcher. 
When “Heidenréslein” is sung today 
it is to Werner’s melody, not Schubert’s. 

Great stretches of Schubert’s music, 
indeed, remain almost unknown, even 
to musicians. Perhaps a hundred of 
his songs are heard regularly in the 
concert hall; the rest get upon pro- 
grammes only rarely. Of his chamber 
music little is heard at all, not even 
the two superb piano trios and the 
quintette with the two ’cellos. Of his 
symphonies the orchestras play the Un- 
finished incessantly—but never too 
often Po the huge C major now and 
then, but the Tragic only once in a 
blue moon. Yet the Tragic remains 
one of Schubert’s masterpieces, and in 
its slow movement, at least, it rises to 
the full height of the Unfinished. There 
are not six such slow movements in 
the whole range of music. It has an 
eloquence that has never been surpassed, 
not even by Beethoven. but there is no 
rhetoric in it, no heroics, no exhibition- 
ism. It begins quietly and simply and 
it passes out in a whisper, but its 
beauty remains overwhelming. I defy 
anyone with ears to listen to it with- 
out being moved profoundly, as by the 
spectacle of great grief. 

Schubert paid the price that all art- 
ists pay for trying to improve upon 
the world made by the gods. “My com- 
positions,” he once wrote in, his diary, 

“spring from my sorrow.” Biogra- 
phers, finding that sorrow in the lives 
of their victims, search for its sources 
in objective experience. They hunt, 
commonly, for the woman. Thus such 
a colossus as Beethoven is explained in 
terms of the trashy Giulietta Guicci- 
ardi. It is not necessary to resort to 
these puerilities. The life of an artist 
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By H. L. Mencken* 


is a life of frustrations and disasters. 
Storms rage endlessly within his own 
soul. His quest is for the perfect 
beauty that is always elusive, always 
just beyond the sky-rim. He tries to 
contrive what the gods themselves have 
failed to contrive. When, in some mo- 
ment of great illumination, he comes 
within reach of his heart’s desire, his 
happiness is of a kind never experienced 


was precisely what an Arnold Bennett 
might have taught Joseph Conrad. 

It is astonishing how voluptuously 
criticism cherishes imbecilities. This 
notion that Schubert lacked skill at 


counterpoint seems destined to go on 
afflicting his fame forever, despite the 
plain evidence to the contrary in his 
most familiar works. How can anyone 
believe it who has so much as glanced 











Henry L. Mencken, critic and editor of The American as who 


sees Schubert as a man “who paid the price all artists have to pay. . 


by ordinary men nor even suspected, 
but that happens only seldom. More 
often he falls short, and in his fall- 
ing short there is agony almost beyond 
endurance. 

We know little directly about what 
Schubert thought of his compositions. 
He was, for a musician, strangely re- 
served. But indirectly there is the 
legend that, in his last days, he thought 
of taking lessons in counterpoint from 
Simon Sechter. The story has always 
appealed pleasantly to the musical 
biographers, mainly asses, they de- 
light in discovering deficiencies in art- 
ists. My guess is that Schubert, if he 
actually proposed to seek the studio of 
Sechter, did it in a sportive spirit. Go- 
ing to school to a pedant would have 
appealed charmingly to his sardonic hu- 
mor. What Sechter had to teach him 


at the score of the Unfinished? That 
score is quite as remarkable for its 
adroit and lovely combinations of melo- 
dies as it is for its magnificent modo- 
lations. It is seldom that one is heard 
alone. They come in two by two, and 
they are woven into a fabric that is at 
once simple and complicated, and al- 
ways beautiful. Here is contrapuntal 
writing at its very best, for the means 
are concealed by a perfect effect. Here 
is the complete antithesis of the sort 
of counterpoint that is taught by the 
Sechters. 

No doubt the superstition that Schu- 
bert had no skill at polyphony gets some 
support from the plain fact that he sel- 
dom wrote a formal fugue. There is 
one at the end of his cantata, “Miriams 
Siegesgesang,” and in his last year he 
wrote another for piano duet. But the 


strict form was out of accord with the 
natural bent of bus imvention: he did 
pot think of terse, epagrammatic sub- 
jects, as Bach did and Beethoven aiter- 
ward; he thoncht of complete melo 
dies, the most ravishimg ever heard in 
this world. It would be bard to im 
agine him makme anytiume of the four 
austere notes whnch Beethoven turned 
into the first mowesnent of the C minor 


contrapuntally. 
sign of his mieriority to Beethoven; 


it was, in its way, a sage of his superi- 


masterpieces as the first_mowement_and 
the allegrette of the Seventh Such 


as an artisan be was unsurpassed as an 
artist. He invemed more beautiful me- 
sical ideas im bis thirty-ome years than 
even Mozart or Haydm, and be pro- 
claimed them with an mstinctive skill 
that was certamly mot mierwr to any 
mere virtuosity, howewer dazzling and 
profound 

This imstinctive skill is wisible quite 
as clearly m his coumterpomt as it 1s 
in his harmony. Throwme off the 
pedantic fetters that bound even Bach, 
he got imto pol ixphomy all the ease and 
naturalness of sample melody. His sub- 
jects and counter-sabjects are never 
tortured to meet the rales; they flow on 
with a grace like that of wheat rippled 
by the wind. The defect of prett.ness 
is not in them. They show, at their 
most trivial, all the fime digmity of Schu- 
bert the man. Beautifel always m their 
simple statement. they take om fresh 
and ever more enchant beauties when 
one supports another. There are pas- 
sages in the Unfmished, especially im the 
first movement, that are almost un- 
paralleled im music, and there are pas- 
sages equally fime im compositions that 
are seldom beard, notably the quin- 
tette. When Schobert died the art 
of writing thes seemed to pass out of 
the world. It was not until the colos- 
sal figure of Brabens arose that it found 
another master. 

Schubert died om Now. 19. 1828, a 
hundred years ago. No man of his gen- 
eration remarns more alive today. He 
was, to music, its great heart. as 
Beethoven was its great mind All the 
rest begin to seem a bit archaic, but 
he contumues to be a comtemporary. He 
was essentially 2 modern, though he was 
born in the Exeivicenth Century. In his 
earhest compositioms there was some- 
thing far beyond the maive idiom of 
Mozart and Haydn Already im The 
Erl Kime there was am echo of 
Beethoven’s fory; later om it was to 
be transformed mto a queter mood, but 
none the less austere. The man lived 
his immer Life wpon a high level. Out- 
wardly a simple and moretentious fel- 
low, and condemned by poverty to an 
uneventful rowtime, be yet walked with 
the gods. His comtacts with the world 
brought him only defeat and dismay. 
He failed at all the enterprises where- 
by the musicians of his day got fame 
and money. Bot cat of every failure 
there flowed a master peece. 

In all the history of music there has 
never been another man of such 
stupendous matural talents. It would 
be difficult, mdeed, to match ium m any 
of the other fme arts He was the 

(Continued en page 3) 
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E&GypTiaN HELEN—A G REAT OpporTUNITY Lost 


By Irving Weil 


HE Egyptian Helen, Richard 

Strauss’s latest work for the 

stage, the opera on what one may 
call the apocryphal legend of Helen of 
Troy, is a somewhat irritating instance 
of the ease with which small minds may 
bungle a great opportunity. And its 
production at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for an American premiere on 
election night accepted all the implica- 
tions of this missed opportunity at 
every bit of their face value. 

Strauss and his now invariable lib- 
rettist, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, had 
come upon thoroughly new material for 
an operatic venture, something with a 
heretofore unworked and pregnant idea 
within it, and intsead of fashioning it 
into a novel and striking lyric tale, 
they turned it into a commonplace mud- 
dle. ‘There was a chance of serving up 
a passionate and _ profound’ chef 
d’oeuvre which, for a couple of hours, 
might have made one forget what an 
infantile affair most opera is; but 
Strauss and von Hofmannsthal simply 
added their bit to one’s lifelong experi- 
ence of the silliness that dogs this 
form of entertainment. 

If it seems like a good deal of pure 
bumptiousness to hint as boldly as we 
have done that these two very eminent 
gentlemen are essentially small operatic 
minds, there is the stuff for much more 
than a hint of it in The Egyptian Helen. 
There is also quite enough corroborat- 
ive evidence, as the lawyers say, in a 
number of other matters that they have 
collaborated on, but we may put off 
inquiring into that at the moment. 

he apocryphal, or extra-Homeric 
legend of Helen, in outline, recounts 
that it was merely a phantasm of this 
greatest beauty and greatest wanton the 
world has ever known who brought 
about the Trojan War. Throughout 
the siege of Troy the real Helen dwelt 
in Egypt, whither she had been taken 
by Paris. Thus there is the arresting 
idea that Trojans and Greeks, Paris 
and Menelaus, fought for something 
unreal, a phantom belief, a phantom de- 
siré. Paris has never actually possessed 
Helen, nor Menelaus. The real woman 
always eluded them; what they loved 
was only a shadow. 

Admittedly, it would have been a tall 
job to convert that into viable opera, 
but it is conceivable enough that a 
great man could have done 
it. And if he had, he 
would have produced some- 
thing quite riew, for the 
implications of this curious 
and deep truth do not ex- 
ist in the crass romanti- 
cism that afflicts nearly all 
opera. Wagner, who es- 
capes this romanticism in 
a portion of his work, did 
not happen to think of it, 
more than likely because 
it was scarcely possible to 
do so in the nineteenth 
century. But its aspect of 
baffled futulity, which is 
so much the axis of twen- 
tieth century thought and 
feeling, would have been 
supremely timely just now. 


Taking His Own Way 


ON HOFMANNS- 

THAL started with 
the Egyptian phase of the 
Helenic story and then 
went pretty much his own 
sweet way, encumbering 
his tale with obscurely mo- 
tivated incidents that no 
audience is likely to grasp 
and finally working it into 
something banal enough to 
pin a nice little moral on. 
So far as we could see, 
this was to the efiect that 


conjugal love is best and must conquer 
in the end. 

Strauss’s part of the adventure rather 
sadly puts us in mind of a certain 
famous French epitaph which sums up 
the career of the worthy beneath the 
tombstone in the phrase, “Born a man 
and died a grocer.” The neatly venom- 
ous line popped wickedly into one’s 
head after listening patiently to this 
music, for it was plainly laborious 
handiwork for the trade by the expert 
artisan in his sixties who, musically 
died a good thirty-five years ago. 

It was a gallimaufry of shreds and 
patches retrieved out of Strauss’s 
memory, which is still vigorously re- 
tentive of his own earlier work and 
also of Wagner’s, early and late. The 
odds and ends have been shrewdly 
pieced together; indeed, at times, they 
would give one the notion of a freshly 
woven fabric were the colors not so 
faded and the pattern so unmistakably 
familiar. 


Strauss Gone Tepid 


ITH Strauss gone tepid and von 

Hofmannsthal gone dizzy over 
his plot, it was little wonder that The 
Egyptian Helen got a pretty mild re- 
ception from an audience at the pre- 
miere that was almost visibly affected by 
a combination of bewilderment and 
vertigo. 

Doubtless the von Hofmannsthal lib- 
retto was more to blame than the work- 
aday quality of Strauss’s music. The 
essentials of the story have already 
been set forth in Musicat AMERICA. 
They were based on the same digest 
that came officially from the Metropoli- 
tan but this digest, one now sees, was 
unnecessarily confusing. Von Hof- 
mannsthal’s book is bad enough, but 
it is not altogether as addled as one 
was led to suppose. 

The purport of the tale seems to be 
not only that conjugal love is best but 
that there wasn’t any use of Helen’s 
recapturing her purity and beginning 
all over again, since she is always cer- 
tain to start something with any men 
around. Therefore, however much of 


a bad girl she had been and however 
much the still jealous Menelaus wanted 
to knife her, he nonetheless loved her 
too much to do it and preferred a 


Helen with all her riotous past behind 
her rather than ahead of her. 

The trouble with all this is that 
neither Helen nor Menelaus ever comes 
to life and that Strauss’s music is not 
good enough to make them. 

All that, however, would not matter 
so much if Strauss’s memory had con- 
trived to produce something interest- 
ing, for even old and familiar things 
can be so reworked as to catch one’s 
fancy anew. But his invention lagged 
too far and too wearily behind his skill 
to achieve this and the outcome was 
one of the least original operas to come 
from a major composer. 

What one gets of Strauss is all too 
often just a good deal of plain sawdust. 
The Egyptian Helen is his eleventh 
work for the stage and at least the last 
six of them are almost a steady proces- 
sion in the lamentable and the impotent. 
Ariadne in Naxos, done the other day 
in Philadelphia for a significantly be- 
lated American premiere, is admittedly 
ineffective hash. The ballet-pantomime, 
The Joseph Legend, which followed 
Ariadne, is now as much in the grip 
of rigor mortis as The Woman without 
a Shadow, the Whipped Cream ballet, 
or Intermezzo, all of which precede 
chronologically The Egyptian Helen. 

Going farther into the Strauss catalog 
for the stage, one may eliminate his first 
and second works, Guntram (which he 
destroyed) and Feuersnot. What then, 
remain? Salome, Elektra and Rosen- 
kavalier—and of these Salome and 
Elektra are no more. Rosenkavalier 
persists for the present, although there 
are indications enough that it is slipping 
to precarious hold. But at all events, 
Rosenkavalier contains music that is 
representative of Strauss as a skilled 
inventor of novel orchestral device and 
of a robust, if common fancy. 


Plain Sawdust 


HE music of The Egyptian Helen 

is representative of neither of these 
things nor of anything else that might 
take their place. There is an appar- 
ently sparing, or perhaps poverty-strick- 
en, use of thematic indices to person- 
ages and situation; but this may be 
fuller than one suspects since such 
themes as are noticeable are themselves 
so undistinguished as to account for 





others being unnoticeable because they 
are even more so. There is a broadly 
designed vocal line, appropriately in- 
tensified at the expectéd moments in the 
action, but it is utterly conventional. 
The total effect, as we have said, is 
plain sawdust. 


About the Staging 


Bh _ Metropolitan was _ evidently 
considerably nonplussed at the job 
of staging the Strauss opera, for there 
was a certain tentative quality about its 
presentation of the work that was in- 
escapable. And some of the problems 
posed were nonchalantly solved by re- 
course to the device of ignoring them; 
that is to say, ignoring von Hofmann- 
sthal’s directions. As might be sup- 
posed, this did not really evade the 
problems but merely made out von Hof- 
mannsthal a little more obscure or more 
foolish than he really was. 

The first act setting, for example, in- 
stead of being the interior prescribed, 
with a small opening to the night sky 
far to the right, became almost an ex- 
terior, giving on to the open air for 
nearly the whole width and height of 
the stage. The Metropolitan thus seems 
to have gone out of its way to do 
what von Hofmannsthal, as it happens, 
specifically forbids. Naturally, he knew 
that in Egypt, people didn’t build pal- 
aces wide open to the sun. 


Further Discrepancies 


UT there are further discrepancies, 


some of them more serious. Aethra’s . 


mussel shell, which magically reveals 
everything she wants to know, instead 
of being set in front of her on a tripod, 
was made a vertically placed part of the 
scenery as a giant, conventionalized 
clamshell with colored lights playing 
over it whenever it started to do its 
loud-speaker stuff for her. There is no 
particular quarrel with this except that 
it creates a queerly artificial and awk- 
ward solution of what would be more 
natural if Aethra, who is a sorceress, 
were to bend over her tripod and ac- 
tually listen to what she wants to 
know. The artificiality is made all the 
worse by having the singer who articu- 
lates the sea-shell messages, do it in 
the wings, which sounds of course as 
though they were being relayed from 
Madison Square Garden or 
anywhere except from the 
omniscient shell. 

The Metropolitan com- 
pletely eliminates Aethra’s 
bedchamber, opening. out 
of the main chamber on 
the left. Instead, Aethra’s 
couch is placed on a high 
platform directly open to 
the night air and pre- 
sumably, to the Egyptian 
sun were she to over- 
sleep in the morning (and 
where, in fact, Helen 
and Menelaus are supposed 
to spend part of the night). 
The worst fault of this un- 
warrented arrangement, 
however, is that it wipes 
out the chief and practical- 
ly only dramatic effect in 
the first act. Helen is sup- 
posed to be revealed to 
Menelaus, as in a vision, 
in all her beauty, asleep in 
Aethra’s bedchamber as 
the curtains are suddenly 
drawn. Instead, the audi- 
ence sees her mount to the 
couch at stage center and 
lie down. When curtains 
are drawn aside again, 


Photo by Carlo Edwards there she is just as she 


Maria Jeritza—the Helen in Vienna, Who Also Demonstrated the Wiles of Von 
Hofmannsthal’s Heorine to Music by Strauss at the Metropolitan Premiere. 


was, barring a new gown. 
The climax is nil. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Hertz Opens Season 
With Novelty 


AN FRANCISCO, NOV. 14. 

—Debussy’s La Mer, new to 
this public, was on the program 
Alfred Hertz chose for the open- 
ing pair of San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts on 
Nov. 3 and 4. The first was 
given in the Curran Theatre, the 
second in Dreamland Auditorium. 
Schubert’s symphony in C, played 
without pause, and the overture 
to The Magic Flute were other 
works played. 





M. M. F. 


Complete Plans for 
Shubert Week 


WENTY-FIVE thousand voluntary 

workers constitute the more than 
2,000 local Schubert, committees which 
have complete plans for Schubert Week 
—Back to Melody—Nov. 18 to 25. 
Through their efforts, supported by the 
national advisory body, of which Otto 
H. Kahn is chairman, 100,000 schools, 
59,000 churches, 5,700 libraries, 1,315 
chambers of commerce, 350 art socie- 
ties, and more than 100 industries will 
participate. An active part in this dem- 
onstration is being taken by the 500,000 
members of the Federation of Music 
Clubs and the equally large membership 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The necessary facilities for musical 
and commemorative Schubert programs 
are provided without cost by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company, or- 
ganizers of the Schubert centennial. 


A Year’s Mobilization 


It has taken over a year to mobilize 
these forces for Schubert Week and 
for the establishment of a nation-wide 
clearing house, through which varied 
community interests join with musi- 
cians in a unified tribute. The results 
are especially striking in thousands of 
smaller communities which have no or- 
chestras or any other organized medium 
for musical expression. 


“This solidarity of interest does not 
imply uniformity in the centennial 
tributes,” it is stated. “The programs 
for Schubert Week are varied, draw- 
ing of the 1,100 compositions which 
Schubert contributed to every branch 
of musical creation—the song, the sym- 
phony, chamber music, opera, oratorio, 
etc. In connection with this music, ex- 
tended use is made of the biographical 
and critical material on the life and 
works of Schubert, which includes the 
Schubert Centennial Essay by Daniel 
Gregory Mason; the Civic Centennial 
Address prepared with the cooperation 
of Mr. Kahn; Notes on the Religious 
Aspects of the Life and Works of 
Schubert, compiled with the help of 
Cardinal Hayes, Bishop Manning, and 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman; Brief Biog- 
raphical Notes by F. D. Perkins; Ex- 
tracts from Schubert’s Diary; Side- 
lights on Schubert’s Character; an Es- 
say by Antonian Dvorak; facsimiles of 
early Schubert programs in America 
and of diary pages; and an analysis of 
the centennial recordings of the Schu- 
bert masterworks. In many cities the 
mayor will read the centennial address ; 
in the schools the principal will deliver 
the oration, and in the churches it is 
the minister who discourses on the re- 
ligious aspects of Schubert’s message. 
At gatherings of Rotarian, Kiwanian, 
and other service and fraternal organ- 
izations, the civic address is delivered 
during Schubert Week. More than 300 
radio stations will broadcast Schubert's 
music, and hundreds of motion picture 
theatres will show the Life of Schu- 
bert, to the accompaniment of Schu- 
bert’s music.” 
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Program-Notes by Famous Critic and ~ 
Annotator to Appear Regularly 
in Muswcal America 





Abe Sterner 














Lawrence Gilman 
From the drawing by Albert Sterner 


HIS is not so much an introduction 

as it is a gloat—a species of verbal 
hat-waving and drum-beating over hav- 
ing succeeded in completing arrange- 
ments whereby the readers of MusicaL 
AMERICA will be able to enjoy weekly 
the writings of one of the most brilliant 
commentators now living. 

Lawrence Gilman’s program notes for 
the Philadelphia and New York Phil- 
harmonic orchestras have become 
famous, both for their wealth of in- 
formation and for the charm and bril- 
liance of their style—a style that con- 
ceals, without obscuring, a profound 
musical erudition. So popular have 
these notes become that there has long 
been a demand for their reproduction in 
some permanent and accessible form. 
Up to the present, however, they have 
Been available only to such music 
lovers as have been lucky enough to 
obtain the bound volumes of the Phil- 





harmonic and Philadelphia programs. 

It is now possible to announce that 
Mr. Gilman has not only consented to 
allow the republication of his notes in 
serial form in the columns of Musica 
America, but has undertaken to re- 
vise and edit them for magazine use. 
They will appear weekly, beginning 
with next week’s issue, every instal- 
ment being devoted to one important 
composition, or to several compositions 
by one master. The instalments will be 
printed in such form that they may be 
cut out and preserved in a scrap book. 
Thus the readers of Musica, AMERICA 
will find themselves in possession of a 
constantly augmented series of ex- 
haustive and absorbingly written com- 
ments upon all the important works on 
the standard orchestral repertoire. New 
compositions of genuine worth will be 
discussed immediately following their 
first New York hearing. 


It is important to bear in mind that 
these are not criticisms. They are 
notes, designed to give the lover of 
orchestra! music the fullest possible in- 
formation concerning composers and 
their music. In their entirety, the notes 
will comprise a permanent and authori- 
tative work of reference. 

Mr. Gilman, who was born in Flush- 
ing, N. Y., in 1878, began -his literary 
career as a reporter on the New York 
Herald. In 1901 he became music 
editor of Harper's Weekly, a post 
which he held until his resignation, in 
1913, to become music critic of The 
North American Review. He left this 
post ten years later, when, in 1923 he 
succeeded the late Henry E. Krehbill 
as music critic of The New York 
Herald Tribune, a position that he still 
holds. He is an expert practical musi- 
cian, as well as critic, having made an 
exhaustive study of composition and 
orchestration, and is the author of 
numerous published compositions. 

He has published eight books on 
musical subjects, among them Phases 
of Modern Music (1904), A Guide to 
Strauss’s Salome (1907), A Guide to 
Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande (1907), 
Edward MacDowell (1905; revised edi- 
tion, 1919;); and Nature in Music 
(1914). 





Ludwig’s Beethoven 
in Dec. Cosmopolitan 


“I have never seen an artist more 
energetic, more spirited,” Goethe said 
of Beethoven. 

It is this energy and soul that Emil 
Ludwig, famous biographer of Bona- 
parte, Bismarck and Goethe discloses 
in his new life of Beethoven, published 
complete in December Cosmopolitan. 

“No other artist,” says Ludwig, “was 
so close to nature as _ Beethoven. 
Though he no longer heard the notes 
of the birds, which he had previously 
woven into his orchestra, particularly 
the call of the quail—his inner ear still 
heard the voice of the wind, the songs 
of the clouds, all those melodies between 
heaven and earth. 

“From the beginning these had _per- 
meated the great movements of his 
works. The powers of nature breathe, 
mount and sing in the swifter, more 
somber pieces; and his relations with 
humans, and especially with women, 
seem to be echoed only in the humility 
and sweetness which pervade many of 
his slow movements. 

Of Beethoven’s emotional life, Lud- 
wig in his fascinating story says: 

“In the matter of women he cared 
only for the choicest of the nobility. 

“Among the various types of women 
whom he had adored despite his almost 
total lack of success, there was not a 
single girl of common birth who could 
attract this strong man of common 
birth. In matters of the heart he al- 
ways sought for the refinements of 
breeding. But for this very reason he 
was soon to feel the aloofness of these 
classes, since princesses and countesses, 
out of both pride and reserve, dis- 
tinguished between the man and his 
genius.” 








Horowitzian Pianism 


O doubt remains in our mind (such 

as it is) that there is genius of one 
kind or another in Vladimir Horowitz. 
Another recital, his first of the current 
season, by the young Russian who had 
the country by the ears last year after 
what are technically known as Sensa- 
tional European Triumphs, convinced 
us. The electrification that this glossy- 
haired gentleman wields thrilled an 
adoring Carnegie Hall gathering to 
pieces on the evening of November 2nd, 
and gave us personally the most pal- 
pable spinal treatment we have had out 
of a soloist’s night in some time. 

Mr. Horowitz is really an extraor- 
dinary person, however you look at it. 
Thinking people, who hear him, react 
in passionate extremes. They fall into 
camps and argue far into the night on 
street corners about it. To most of 
those in last week’s audience, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Horowitz appeared to be 
simply an exceptional virtuoso, created 
in the image of a somewhat inspired 
mechanical instrument. There is some 
excuse for such a belief, for Mr. Hor- 
owitz has been blessed, or cursed, with 
a diabolic pair of hands which forget 
their place every now and then. At 
such times the aforesaid manual ex- 
tremities take it wumarrantedly upon 
themselves to shout down whatever 
music may be in process of being made. 

The fact, however, that Mr. Hor- 
owitz’ offences along this line were very 
few as compared to those which were 
ae in his previous performances, 

rs us out in contending that this 
young man is veering in the right di- 
rection after charting a dangerous 
course through Scylla, Charybdis, the 
Lorelei, and The Narrows. If he obeys 
his training rules from now on Mr. 
Horowitz will, we are confident, stamp 
his mame in good sized letters on the 
well known annals of music. He has 
already made a provocative sensation of 
himself. Let us hope and trust that he 
will not be satisfied with this uncom- 
mon, but not unique, achievement. 

Surely neither the program which 
Mr. Horowitz chose on Friday nor his 
unspoiled approach to its content could 
have heen construed into any form of 
exhibitionism. Too, it cannot be denied 
that the finest music invariably inspired 
the most justly proportioned utterance 
in him. We have never before been 
privileged to hear the E Flat Minor 
and Flat Minor Intermezzi of 
Brahms set forth with such pure emo- 
tional nobility. The climax of the 
former provided one of the major ex- 
periences of this time—a bit of sound 
and fury that signified a great deal. 
The incomparable E Flat Rhapsodie, 
likewise, had the benefit of a truly mon- 
umental conception from Mr. Horowitz; 
one which burned itself out before 
Brahms had finished his say, perhaps, 
but nevertheless a stunning gesture to- 
ward an ideal. 

To us the characteristics that were 
apparent in these examples substantia‘ed 
what we have held to be true of Mr. 
Horowitz from the very beginning. Far 
from being impervious to the so-called 
Message of Music, he over-feels it. The 

essences of the art for which he 
was indubitably born move him incon- 
trollably and lead him into incoherence 
at times. At the same time, he re- 
mains always the pianist on a grand 
scale. His difficulties are not those of 
a miscast conductor, whose impatience 
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The Uncommon Case of the Provocative Mr. Horowitz, 

as Demonstrated in Another Thrilling Recital—Mr. 

Mengelberg Plays Some Old, Some New, and Some 
Middle-Aged Music—Other Events 


By William Spier 


with the means at his command betrays 
him constantly into fits of impotent 
rage. Mr. Horowitz when he errs, does 
so from a preponderance of sensitive- 
ness and sincerity, and not because he 
is primarily interested in displaying his 
fingers. 

Perhaps Mr. Horowitz needs a few 
more days a week with the wholesome 
sanity of the gentler Bach, and possibly 
the soothful tickings of a metronome 
would calm his turbulent spirit a little. 
But what Mr. Horowitz needs is 
nothing to what he already has. And 
we, for one, will be immensely interest- 
ed in being on the spot almost any old 
time he feels like playing. We need 
the excitement. 


Mr. Mengelberg Resumes 


HERE was a time honored essay 

in the symphonic form and a brace 
of First Times on the program with 
which Mr. Willem Mengelberg resumed 
his sway over the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony last Thursday evening, Nov. 1, 
before a Carnegie Hall subscription 
gathering which had bestowed an af- 
fectionate farewell for the nonce upon 
Mr. Walter Damrosch the week before. 
Something rather unusual happened at 
this affair, besides what was perhaps 
the finest conductorial job we have 





heard Mr. Mengelberg do in years. 
Primary interest for us lay in the fact 
that neither Berlioz’ Fantastic Sym- 
phony nor Mr. Simon  Bucharoff’s 
hitherto unperformed specimens were 
awarded the days imaginary laurel 
wreath. Last year’s novelty, imper- 
sonated by the Hary Janos suite of 
Kodaly, walked—nay, ran off, with the 
honors! 

As far as Mr. Mengelberg is con- 
cerned, as we have said, he deserves 
nothing but honors. He was in superb 
form and nothing that he touched failed 
to gain by the contact. Particularly 
was this true of the Kodaly bits, which, 
as you may remember, were introduced 
under his auspices last season. Increas- 
ingly admirable as music, this delectable 
suite was even more striking as ma- 
terial for a virtuoso performance. For 
the third time in as many weeks we 
allege that the Philharmonic has never 
before surpassed its current tonal se- 
ductiveness. 

Hary Janos’ excerpted self con- 
tributed no mean fraction toward the 
success of the whole. To us this zestful 
music seemed more like the Real Thing 
than it had before—and we were right 
pleased on the preceding occasion. It 
is likeable, easily palatable stuff, and 
superlatively well written. Though per- 
haps not of a heaven-storming intrinsic 


Rosa Low, soprano—a Guild Theatre recitalist 
on the evening of Nov. 11. 





quality, the invention that is manifest 
here makes itself felt by reason of its 
entire fitness in Kodaly’s scheme. In 
effect this style resembles that of a 
more sophisticatedly subile Verkaufte 
Braut, without—it is necessary to aver 
—the innate genius that animates 
Smetana’s delicious masterpiece. The 
taste and humor of Hary Janos are ad- 
mirable in a day when neither is an 
outstandingly true characteristic; the 
inner chuckles that are engendered by 
Hary’s effortless personal victory over 
Napoleon and the genuine sentiment 
with which Kodaly treats of his hero’s 
amorous episode are decidedly worth 
experiencing. Especially if Mr. Men- 
gelberg is in charge. 

Mr. Bucharoff’s contributions—con- 
sisting of one tone poem called Re- 
flections in the Water, another bearing 
the terse legend “Drunk,” and some 
ballet music from his opera, Sakahra— 
revealed what practically everything or- 
chestral reveals nowadays: a substan- 
tial, confident technic and a flair for 
neatly colored scoring. Neitter so ad- 
vanced in thought nor as natively dis- 
tinguished as the Hary Janos music, 
these pieces did not gain by their jux- 
taposition with the latter. The dance 
movement was all Grieg to us, if we 
may say so. As to Mr. Bucharoff’s 
excursion into inebriety . . . it wasn’t, 
to be contemporarily descriptive, much 
of a jag. 

Mr. Mengelberg disposed of these 
matters (whose creator, incidentally, is 
a Russian now dwelling in New York, 
with a couple of prize operas to his 
credit) in superior fashion. He did like- 
wise for the gargantuan essay of 
Berlioz, which benefited materially by 
his enthusiastic approach. 


Norma Returns 


ELLINI’S Norma in which Rosa 

Ponselle created something of a 
sensation last year, has its first per- 
formance of this season on Wednesday, 
Nov. 7, at the Metropolitan with the 
same cast that was heard at the time 
of its revival. Miss Ponselle was again 
the Druid priestess who had sought il- 
licitly the sacred mistletoe and in com- 
pany with a Roman, at that! Marion 
Telva was Adalgisa; Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi, Pollio; Fiordano Paltrinieri, his 
friend Flavio, Ezio Pinza, a sonorous 
and magnificent Arch Druid, and Min- 
nie Egener, Clotilde. Tullio Serafin 
conducted, and Mr. Urban’s New Mex- 
ico settings were still en evidence. Just 
where, on the European continent they 
manufacture sunlight of that red-ochre 
tint, would be interesting to know. 
That, however, is a minor point. 

Miss Ponselle has grown amazingly 
into the difficult title role. Her sing- 
ing may be taken for granted as being 
of uniform excellence and beauty. 
After a somewhat pallid start, once she 
was in stride, her singing left nothing 
whatever to be desired. It was an im- 
pressive and delightful performance. 

The role of Adalgisa has been a diffi- 
cult one to do anything with since 1831. 
She is cousin-germaine to Alfio. Miss. 
Telva sang splendidly and in spite of 
inappropriate costumes looked well. She 
was in no sense dwarfed in artistic 
stature by the might of Miss Ponselle’s 
performance. 

Mr. Lauri-Volpi did all that could 
be done with another thankless role- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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EAR MusIcaAt AMERICA: 

It had been in the wind for some 
time. But now it has leaked out with 
something like the stamp of authority 
that Artur Bodanzky will resign his 
post at the Metropolitan at the end of 
this season. 

“With deep regret,” said Mr. Gatti. 

“With a heavy heart,” Mr. Bodanzky 
answered, Mr. Kahn had his word, too, 
but there are many mourners whose 
names will never go into print. It is 
not the time for an obituary. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s work will go on in New 
York. Nor is it time to reckon the 
account of his stewardship. After all, 
“Jonny” is still to come and it should 
enter into the chronicle somewhere. 

At the end of the season there will be 
dinners and testimonials and bronze 
plaques, but long before there will be a 
sadness in the hearts of many a layman 
who will never consider following 
Bodanzky to the sacred threshold of the 
Friends of Music. To many _ such 
opera-goers Bodanzky has been a great 
personality. Many have chosen their 
seats far down in the orchestra circle 
to watch him rather than the singers. 
Many have had excitement seeing him 
there in the pit, his satyr’s head tipped 
back, his left hand undulating to the 
music, his baton pointing the way; or 
flying forward almost out of his starch- 
ed shirt to hiss his players quiet, or 
making mouths at the chorus or beckon- 
ing in a horn. 

The Metropolitan promises a Joseph 
Rosenstock from the State Theatre at 
Wiesbaden. Who is this Joseph Rosen- 
stock? Will he keep the Wagner fires 
burning? Will orchestra circle sub- 
scribers petition to be moved back now 
and transfer their allegiance to the 
singers? 


The Magnificent Singer 


ET sleazy singers who lead hot- 

house existences look well within 
themselves these days and _ take 
another lesson in fortitude from Mme. 
Schumann Heink. That magnificent 
person gave a Golden Jubilee Tour two 
seasons ago, followed it up by a Fare- 
well Tour last year of sixty concerts. 
But not with sixty concerts could she 
satisfy the number of singers who 
would hear her just once more before 
she retires. The tour continues. There 
are fifty concerts already booked for 
this year. Then she resumes her mas- 
ter’s class in Kansas City. Then she 
will settle herself—if it is possible for 
so vital a person to settle—to teach- 


ing. There have been all manner of 
farewell tours. Many have lost their 
savor by repetition. To Schumann 


Heink, so far as all records show, goes 
the honor of the longest, the most wide- 
ly acclaimed. 


Applying the Big Stick 


HILADELPHIA audiences were 

allowed considerable latitude when 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski was 
away. For a year they could be like 
other concert-goers, arrive whenever 
they pleased and as noisily, shuffle 
through their programs when they were 
the least bit bored, cough when it suit- 
ed their larynges. Conductor Stokowski 
returned this fall and there was 
a change for the better. Recently 
they backslid a bit. A goodly number 
came late, clattered down the aisles, 
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banged down their seats. Now Sto- 
kowski in no way resembles the mar- 
tyred parent. When things fail to 
please him he does not hesitate to speak 
and speak he did last week, to the 
effect that he could not endure such 
distracting noises, that he and his men 
had worked hard all the week to pre- 
pare the program, that the noise pre- 
vented his giving his best and that it 
— have to be his best or nothing 
at all. 

The children were instantly contrite. 
They had not meant it. They would do 
better. And Stokowski began his con- 
cert again. But the ushers had mis- 
taken the pause for the end of the 
number and more stragglers were ad- 
mitted with more clatter. It was too 
much for Stokowski. He sprang down 
off his dais and off stage. A friend 
who is also an old subscriber at the 
Academy reports that it was an ex- 
ceedingly painful moment. Philadel- 
phia adores its blonde conductor. She 
lost him last year. She has him for 
only half a season now . .. They sat 
still as mice until he came back and 
began his concert for a third time. The 
next concert I am told showed a mark- 
ed improvement. 


Now the question arises who will 
speak to our Manhattan audiences. It 
comes up every year at about the time 
the opera is beginning for at Carnegie 
the late-comers at least are kept in the 
back of the hall until the number is 
over. But at L’Amore recently and at 
Tannhauser a traffic cop was needed 
to take care of the crowds who came 
late and expected to be seated at once. 
They spoiled Archibaldo’s narrative in 
L’Amore, the Venusberg music in 
Tannhauser. Were you seated near 
the back there was certainly the stout 
lady who hissed “There’s three steps 
there Mama.” If you were on the aisle 
there were those who chose the rush 
method rather than pause to let you get 
your own weight on your feet. 

Had I not been an old man and little 
given to nublic speaking I should have 
said a few words myself when one 
dowager landed on a certain sorry foot 
that happened to be mine. Instead I 
wait until now to raise my voice in 
lamentation. Is there no one at the 
Metropolitan who will take upon him- 
self the powers of a Stokowski? No 
one to protect the handful of us who 
try to be punctual? No one with 
authority ? 
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The indomitable Schumann 
Heink continues her farewell 
tour. 











BAMA DAMN BL 


When Children Dance 


NTERESTING indeed are the re- 

turns from the first Damrosch radio 
concert. A hundred thousand schools 
east of the Rockies had had radios in- 
stalled. Two hundred thousand children 
in Greater New York alone listened to 
the lecture on My Musical Family and 
heard it all illustrated by an excellent 
sixty-piece orchestra. And according to 
the many letters and telegrams _re- 
ceived by Dr. Damrosch and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the re- 
action of the children everywhere was 
one of the greatest enthusiasm. . 

The George D. Prentiss School in 
Louisville wired that kindergarten pu- 
pils arose spontaneously and danced 
through Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. 
Nashville, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis 
reported reception in every school. 
Cleveland complained because the net- 
work does not include it, begged for 
some rearrangement that its children 
might also attend the new “university 
of the air.” 

For some years now our boast has 
been that we have the best in music 
right here in the United States. At 
the same time we have had to admit that 
our laymen are not yet educated to 
appreciate that best. Only in the larger 
cities have there existed any con- 
siderable opportunities for a sound mu- 
sical education, and by that I mean 
education in musical pnderstanding and 
appreciation. The average American 
adult brought up in the average Ameri- 
can town has small notion of what it is 
all about. Music in the public schools, 
he remembers too often as a rather 
painful hour or half hour that came 
once a week in the person of a thin- 
lipped tyrant with a pitch pipe. There 
were do-re-mi’s and occasional patri- 
otic songs to be learned for visitors’ 
days. Music was rarely attractive. 

Happily the situation is not so dark 
today. It has become almost bromidic 
to comment on the lightning progress of 
musical education. Children today are 
taught that music is something for 
them to enjoy. If they have any talent, 
there are choruses for them and orches- 
tras. If there is no talent, the door 
need no longer be shut against them. 
They can be made to understand, to 
appreciate. More and more is it com- 
ing to be realized that they make up 
the public of the morrow, without 
whose interest and support little can 
be accomplished. It is for these un- 
talented ones, particularly, it seems to 
me, that Dr. Damrosch is making this 
great experiment. Some years will 
have to pass before even an approxi- 
mate estimate can be made of the bene- 
fit. The program is immense as it has 
been drawn up in advance. Whether or 
not it proves to be the most significant 
factor of our time in the development 
of a national musical appreciation will 
be a matter’ for historians to decide 
fiftv years hence. Certainly it is the 
business of us all to give Mr. Dam- 
rosch every encouragement. Here is a 
cup overflowing from 
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{ondon Sees the Season 
—and Ref VEL 





sees Ravel — so 
delicate and ethe- 
real, dearie. 


ONDON, Oct. 


26.—Following a 
preliminary barrage which swept 
the concert halls, the main body of 


music makers launched its attack on 
public strongholds. The methods of 
the first storming parties are character- 
ized by the employment of many novel 
devices. Here and there the die-hard 
brigade puts up a determined fight, but 
those watching the manoeuvres can see 
that they are hardly pressed. On the 
other hand, it remains to be seen 
whether, having occupied strategic 
points, the moderns can consolidate 
their positions and establish themselves 
permanently in possession of public 
sympathies. 

The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion launched its 1928-29 series of Na- 
tional Symphony Concerts, in Queen’s 


Hall. ‘The occasion constituted the 
“public gesture” marking the rap- 
prochement between Sir Thomas 


Beecham, who conducted, and the Cor- 
poration. There was consequently a 
certain electricity in the air, which per- 
meated the audience. 

Seldom has Beecham attained such a 
diverse intimacy and dramatic power of 
direction. The honors of the program 
lay all with the moderns, even though 
these were not the most easily under- 
stood or the most forthright in ex- 
pression. This observation stands in 
face of the entrancing effect of the 
suite from the Handel music arranged 
by Beecham for Diaghileff’s production 
of the masque ballet, The Gods go a- 
begging. 

Here, without materially altering the 
musical context, Beecham has illumined 
Handel in a modern light, underlining 
the poetic qualities of the music,—as 
notably in one exquisite slow movement, 
—much as an inspired annotator might 
bring out some subtlety of thought in 
an old text, which an antique manner 
might otherwise obscure. Where one 
detects actual modernities of orchestral 
amplification, one feels these are pre- 
cisely such as the characteristic bent of 
Handel’s mind would have dictated, had 
he lived until our own time. 


Reaching the Apex 


Charming though this suite proved, it 
was not the apex of the program. That 
was reached with the exquisite rap- 
sody, Brigg Fair, of Frederic Delius. 
Here is music which seems to have 
emerged directly from that dewy cool- 
ness “When we are conscious of the 
secret dawn, amid the darkness that we 
feel is green.” Brigg Fair, with its 


naive folk song main theme, its luscious 


and radiating orchestration, its 
delicate, virginally fresh at- 
mosphere, stands besides such 
things as Verlaine’s La Bonne 
Chanson in its expression of 
the mingled ectasy of subtle 
imagery and the young lover’s 
first emotional exaltation. 
Beecham has long been the 
devoted apostle of Delius’s 
music,—and the performance 
of Brigg Fair proved that his 
taste and sympathy are 
equalled by his insight into the 
reflective beauty of the moods 
presented in the work. 


Berners’ Satire 


On the other side of expression stood 
the other outstanding item, the Fugue 
in C minor of Lord Berners. If it be 
iconoclasm to satirize the idiosyncrasies 
of convention, then here Berners is an 
iconoclast. What makes the work 
strike home, irresistably, however, is 
the rollicking sense of fun which it in- 
corporates. Only fine musicianship 
could have evolved so perfect a parody 
of the type of theme before which every 
one of the organ-lofty would profound- 
ly bow as typical of fugal respectability. 
Such satire is of the more intellectual 
type; but as the work proceeds, one is 
delighted by the witty perception dis- 
played in rhythmic quips with which 
the score bristles. Even the senti- 
mentally conventional could not resist 
the brilliance of this romping music, 
and it was enthusiastically received. 
The remainder of the program: com- 
prises the Kleine Nachtmusik of Mo- 
zart, and the Schumann E flat major 
symphony. 


Beecham’s Feat 


Beecham figured at the baton desk-—— 
though, as now his general rule, without 
baton,—at the first of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra series. Here, again 
Delius contributed the outstanding item, 
the North Country Sketches. Parts 
are existent only in manuscript and 
Beecham, conducting without a score 
and with such parts available only ten 
days previously, gave an exhibition of 
memory and directive capacity that 
was the more remarkable since it is 
thirteen years since he last led the 
work. The last number was omitted, 
but the remaining three were played 
with a subtlety which equalled the ren- 
dition of Brigg Fair. More, for the 
mood of the ‘North Country Sketches 
covers a wider range. 

Though here and there a little rugged, 
the Handel concerto grosso in G went 
with a fine verve, the dignity of de- 
portment being preserved at the same 
time. The dramatic Royal Hunt and 
Storm from Berlioz’s Trojans gave op- 
portunity for dynamic effect and fire, 
and secured Beecham an ovation. In 
the absence through illness of Szigeti, 
Mozart’s violin concerto in D had an 
adequate soloist in Yelly d’Aranyi. 


Modern Chamber Music 


Modernity has been the main trait of 
chamber music concerts. At the Con- 


Proving Something about Lion- Hunting 


Article and Sketches by Leigh Henry 


temporary Music Center we have had 
a Little Suite by Lennox Berkeley, for 
oboe and ’cello, an apt enough balance 
between a strangely assorted couple, 
with few signs of any cause for a suit 
on grounds of incompatability of tem- 
perament. Contrapuntally the work is 
sound, though not highly original. If 
this Suite has any failing, it is that of 
over glibness. It is, in short, the polite 
small-talk of music. 

Beside this Frederic Austin’s rich 
and thoughtful manuscript Sonata for 
‘cello and — proved appealing. It 
has a fine breadth of plan and especi- 
ally, in the slow movement, rises to a 
moving plane of serene beauty. 
Throughout it is the work of a fas- 
tidious musician. John Ireland’s Sona- 
tina for piano completed the program, 
another chattersome work of the man- 
nered type. There is a selfconscious 
jauntiness in the gait of the finale 
which is uncomfortably mingled with 
inapposite tone, suggesting the offspring 
of an unhappy marriage between the 
Brahms and Debussy families. It is 
the music of a professional music 
maker, as distinct from that less self- 
conscious mood in which much inspired 
music has been created. 


A Comprehensive Survey 


The second of the contemporary 
chamber music concerts of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation at 
the Arts Theatre Club gave us 
a fairly comprehensive survey 
of certain provinces of con- 
temporary musical Germany. 

True, the program was 
ushered in by the Quintet for 
oboe and strings by Arthur 
Bliss. Curiously dual in mood, 
Bliss here continues the line of 
personal feeling already 
sensed in his Rhapsody for 
soprano, tenor, flute, cor- 
anglais, contrabass and string 
quartet. 

The Quintet is less aloof 
than the type of work which 
Bliss has created in the or- 
chestral Hymn to Apollo and 
the Chinese songs, and less 
acrid than some of his more 
mordant music. There is a 
lurking hint of Bliss the jester 
in the finale; but the slow 
movement is more definitely 
poetic. Unfortunately, Bliss 
still seems to lack some 
capacity for expansiveness when it 
comes to intimacy. He has a rare gift 
for evoking the magical, but in more 
human subtleties he is still somewhat 
spiritually tongue-tied. 


Die Wacht am Rhein 


Works by Hindemith, Arnold 
Schénberg and Anton von Webern 
completed the program. “The more 
this changes the more it is the same” 
can well be applied to German music 
today. None are more voluble in af- 
firming their progress than contempor- 
ary German musicians. None produce 
more manuals, treatises and essays to 
prove their point; none consistently ad- 
here in spirit more to preceding models. 
This was proved again by the seren- 





ades, a little cantata in three parts, (as 
the program had it), for soprano, oboe, 
viola and ‘cello, to texts by various 
modern German poets, by Hindemith, 
performed by Margot Hinnenberg-Le- 
febre, Leon Goossens, Eugen Lehner 
and Benar Heifetz. 

This new child of the German genius 
may have been born further North and 
have the advantages of a mother from 
abroad and a cosmopolitan schooling, 
but it seals its personal confessions 
with the signet of Bayreuth. Nothing 
could be further from the nature of 
chamber music than this series of al- 
most neurasthenically strained passion- 
pictures. Here we have the megla- 
mania of Parsifal in small, though the 
vocabulary be different. There is a 
persistent striving after profundity of 
feeling. This said, the work has its 
points of interest and _ invention. 
Throughout, however, one is aware of 
more ingenuity than imagination in the 
finer sense. 

The Schénberg work, the second 
quartet, with soprano solo, has more 













A peer of the 
realm sees 
Ravel ‘ 
really so 
vivacious ! 


real individuality, if its medium is less 
definitely directed toward improving by 
a personal style. Here again, however, 
granted its many moments of beauty 
and poetic impulse much of the music 
hovers between the tentatives of the 
final Beethoven quartets and the hybrid 
histrionics, compounded of vague meta- 
physics, of Wagnerian music drama, 
to which the vocal idiom of the work 
adds emphasis. There is a typically 
poignant and typically Hebraic melodic 
vein; but, for the main part, the quar- 




















tet which emerges adds nothing emo- 
tionally to things already expressed. 

With Schénberg, music continues 
along the route of Teutonic romanti- 
cism, with the old paraphernalia of the 
horrific superseded by the musical 
equivalents of pain-emotions and eroto- 
emotional complexes in the true Freud- 
ian vein. 


Paderewski’s Return 


The reappearance of Paderewski at 
Queen’s Hall evoked immense enthusi- 
asm. There is the real grand manner 
without grandiosity in his playing. 
Commencing, typically, somewhat cold- 
ly, he gradually warmed up to an ap- 
pealing intimacy and thence to scintilla- 
tion. 


Featuring Ravel 


Maurice Ravel has been featured in 
current programs. Tombeau de 
Couperin was played, with distinction 
and subtle insight, by Pauline Danforth, 
a young American pianist of individu- 
ality and power, at her Wigmore Hall 
recital. This event included a delight- 
ful couple of Scarlatti sonatas, de- 
liciously rendered, and a strong, though 
somewhat magisterial rendition, of the 
Franck Prelude, Choral and Fugue, in 
addition to a rather inflexible perform- 
one of Schumann’s Symphonic Stu- 

ies. 


At Bournemouth 


Ravel also figured with his exquisite 
Mother Goose suite at the first of the 
Bournemouth Municipal Symphony con- 
certs under Sir Dan Godfrey (winter 
series), given with fine subtlety. The 
program also brought Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Pastoral symphony, Elgar’s 
Cockaigne overture and the Berlioz 
Royal Hunt and Storm. The last- 
named is having quite a run since Sir 
Hamilton Harty revived the great 
French romantic’s music. A Haydn 
concerto for ’cello and orchestra com- 
pleted the program, a_ discriminate 
soloist being James Alsop. 

The week's 
program at the 
Winter Gar- 
dens, — where 
the Municipal 
Symphony Or- 
chestra_ prob- 
ably played 
for the last 
time, as_ the 
new _ concert 
hall is now 
completed, — 
brought the 
return of the 
little Teatro 
delle Piccole 
Maschere, 
ingenious ma- 
rionetes under 
the direction 
of Ottorino 
Gorno. 





The lady of the upper classes . . . 
He must look simply RAVISH- 
ING IN ROBES. 


Liverpool’s major concerts have been 
led by the Liverpool Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The opening program, under 
Coates, presented a modern number in 
the March and Scherzo from Serge 
Prokofief’s Love for Three Oranges, a 
work which Coates conducts with a 
maximum of his characteristic bril- 
liance. The Hans Andersen of Rus- 
sian music, Liadoff, figured with his 


Eight Russian Folk Songs. 
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An ex- 
cellent vocalist was Gota Ljungberg. 
One cannot review the London week 
without special mention of Hortense 
Houghton’s recital at Wigmore Hall, 
notable for an intrepid and sensitively 
selected program. It comprised works 
by Satie, a revival of the fine Delius 
Nietzsche songs, a first London per- 
formance of Bloch’s moving Herbstge- 
dichte (Landstreicherin), Ravel's 
Chanson espagnole, Prokofieff’s electri- 
fying Incantation to fire and water, La 
Vie Anterieure of Duparc, Le Rideau, 
(Le Jouer de Viole) Laparra, songs by 
Bliss (The Mad Woman of Punnets 
Town and Sea Love) the first per- 
formance in manuscript of Rich 
or Poor and two lovely songs by 
Szymanovsky and Tansman. 


A notable violinist is Maude 
Gold, a young player who dis- 
tinguished herself at the recent 
Royal National Eisteddfod and 
who gave an excellent Bach and 
Mozart and de Falla’s Danse es- 
pagnole, arranged by Kreisler. Her 
one failing is an exaggeration of 
movement Last Song. All were 
rendered with fine musicianship. 





ONDON, Oct. 31.—Maurice 
Ravel has received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of music from 
the University of Oxford. After the 
ceremony a concert of his works was 
given in the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
composer participating. 

General ceremonial has _ attended 
Ravel’s visit. At the Royal College of 
Music he was the guest of honor of 
Sir Hugh Allen, director, at luncheon. 
Following luncheon, the college orches- 
tra, conducted by Adrian C, Boult, gave 
a performance of Daphnis and Chloe, 
Ravel’s outstanding contribution to 
Diaghileff’s series of Russian Ballet 
creations. 

Ceremonial state necessarily attended 
the more official events. There was, 
moreover, an air of something almost 
ritualistic in the. demeanor of the audi- 
ence at the Ravel concert the same 
evening, the first of the Gordon Bryan 
series of chamber programs in Aeol- 
ian Hall, when the composer ap- 
peared to accompany a group of 
songs. These changed from the early 
Flute enchantee of the Sheherazade 
set, with Slater as flautist, to the 
Epigrams of Clement Marot, deli- 
ciously sung by Odette de Foras. 

Ravel also participated with the 
same singer and flautist in the first 
public British performance of Chan- 
sons Madecasses, which one had 
heard at an evening given by Mrs. 
Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge at the 
American Women’s Club. An ex- 
acting work for the singer, Odette 
de Foras achieved a tour de force. 
The haunting nostalgia, the 
primitive passion of the 
music is something  un- 
usual with Ravel; but here 
he achieves a happy union 
of his earlier voluptuousness 
with his later leaning to- 
wards more hard hewn 
rhythm and stark form. May 
Mukle, ’cellist, joined in this 
admirable rendition. 

Ravel left the stage to 
Gordon Bryan for an ex- 
cellent performance of the 
Toccata from the suite, Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, as 
piano solo. Bryan an- 
nounced that owing to the 
great demand for seats, 
many had been unable to 
attend who desired to do 6&0, 
and that he had persuaded 
Ravel to appear in an identical pro- 
gram in January. The program was 
launched with the Trio in A minor for 
piano, violin and ’cello, Frederick Hold- 
ing playing the second instrument. 
Holding later joined the composer in 
the recent Sonata for violin and piano, 
with which the program concluded. 

The Introduction and Allegro for 
harp, with string quartet, flute and 
clarinet, which stood midway in the 
program, was admirably rendered by 

















The Oxford Man sees Ravel... 
and all that sort of thing, 
dontcher know! 


Gwendolen Mason, Frederick Holding, 
Orrea Pernel, Rebecca Clarke, May 
Mukle, Joseph Slater, and Ralph Clarke. 
Ravel conducted, but one cannot say 
that he contributed distinction to the 
performance. Frankly, he is a tho- 
roughly uncomfortable leader. His self- 
conscious attempt to dispense with man- 
nerism constitutes, paradoxically, a 
mannerism of irritating kind. A baton 
about the size of an ordinary pencil, 
held in  pedantically pointed fingers 
which move in quick, jerky gestures, a 
rigid diagram described in almost bur- 
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lesque marionette lines,—these all tend- 
ed to produce, not the effect of precision 
aimed at, but a finnicky action which 
seriously mitigated against the music 
until one closed one’s eyes. 


Social Honors 


The Oxford gesture to Ravel im- 
mediately gave him an eminence, for 
certain types of English society, which 
the mere matter of his music would 
never have induced them to concede. 
Nowhere have such gatherings been 
more charming than at the home of 
Mme. Alvar, hostess to most visiting 
leaders of contemporary continental 
music, and a talented singer to whom 
de Falla, Malipiero, Goossens and many 
more have dedicated notable works. 

At Mme. Alvar’s intimate evening 
for Ravel this week one met the com- 
poser in gay mood, mingling with 
friends such as Dunton Green, Felix 
White, and Baraldi. Others present 
were Cyril Scott, Yura Guller, Arnold 
Bennett, Gordon Bryan, and Odette de 
Foras. Ravel gave us an extract from 
Le Tombeau de Couperin, frankly a 
little intransigent as regards formal 
line under such intimacy; joined Gor- 
don Bryan in playing the Mother Goose 
suite on two pianos. 





RADIO WINNERS 


St. Louts.—From twenty boys and 
girls, eliminated from eighty entrants in 
the Atwater Kent radio contest, the 
judges at the annual radio show selected 
Pauline Bug and Emerson Brown to 
represent St. Louis in the district audi- 
tion over KMOX, St. Louis. Miss Bug 
is a pupil of Eugenia Getner. Mr. 
Brown, a member of the Mel-Harmonic 
Club, has been taught only by his 
grandmother, Rosalie Balmer Smith. 
Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum conducted the 
eliminations and had charge of the local 
audition, 








FRANZ SCHUBERT 





Two New Volumes in The Musicians Library 


FIFTY ADDITIONAL SONGS 


Edited by Coenraad V. Bos 
With Preface by the late Henry T. Finck 


Issued in two editions: For High Voice—For Low Voice 


In addition to the volume of Fifty Songs, edited by Henry T. Finck, already 
in The Musicians Library, the great accompanist and song coach, Coenraad 
Bos, was commissioned to make a selection of the fifty most beautiful Schu- 
bert songs not included in the earlier volume. This he has done with con- 
summate skill, giving each song explanatory notes and adding breathing and 
phrasing marks. The sympathetic Preface and historical notes by the great 
Schubert lover, Henry T. Finck, are in his best style. 


In full cloth, gilt, each $3.50 


In paper, cloth back, each $2.50 


Just Published for Symphony Orchestra 


ROMANTIC OVERTURE, OP. 34 


(Original for Pianoforte-—-Four Hands—Composed in 1819) 


Orchestrated by Dr. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley 


This charming work, rich in masterly features and unusually bold, striking 
modulations, is now for the first time made available to symphony orchestras. 


Full Symphonic Score, $7.50 








ANALYTIC SYMPHONY SERIES 


Parts, $10.00 


(For Piano—Two Hands) 


Edited by Dr. 


No. 4—Schubert—Symphony, No. 


No. 14—Schubert—Symphony, No. 


No. 15—Schubert—Symphony, No. 


Percy Goetschius 


Be Ck I ho be octdedesessocs 75 
ie Mr, Ps 7 Ka cnennten pass et 15 
BB Se Gi ie ccc ccccccvcccces 1.28 


Each volume contains an analysis and critique of the work, together. with 
a portrait and biographical sketch of the composer. 





Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont Street, Boston 


East 34th Street, New York 


Try your music store first. 








Carl Friedberg, German pianist, has 
been engaged for two recitals in West- 
field, N. J. under the auspices of the 
Music Club, Jan. 18. In the afternoon, 
he will play a program for the young 
people, and in the evening another for 
the adults. Prior to this appearance, 
Mr. Friedberg will have visited Cali- 
fornia for a number of engagements, 
stopping en route for recitals at Chi- 
cago and Joplin, Mo. His Boston re- 
cital is set for Nov. 20. Since his ar- 
rival ten days ago, he has been forming 
his classes at the Juilliard Foundation 
School of Music. 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, returned 
to America on the Paris for his seventh 
consecutive season in this country. He 
is accompanied by his wife, formerly 
Aniela Mlynarski. She is the daughter 
of Emil Mlynaski, director of the State 
Opera House of Warsaw. The mar- 
riage took place in August. In Europe 
Mr. Miinz fulfilled bookings in Krakow, 
with the Warsaw Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, in Posen, in Kattowitz for the 
Polish Radio Corporation, and in 
Wilna. He was engaged to make rec- 
ords for the German Gramophone Com- 
pany of Berlin, and opened a cycle of 
recitals in Budapest. He also appeared 
as soloist with the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra in Paris. Mr. Miinz is booked 
for a New York appearance on March 


* * & 


Hans Kindler, Dutch ‘cellist, spent 
October on tour in England. He will 
be in America until Feb. 1, and is 
booked for twenty-five concerts. From 
Feb. 17 to March 17 Mr. Kindler will 
give twenty recitals in Holland. From 
April 1 to April 12 he will tour Italy. 
The summer of 1929 will find him in 
the orient. 

&. Sit 

Nevada Van der Veer will appear as 
soloist with the Hartford, Conn., Ora- 
torio Society, Dec. 2. She will sing 
an aria with orchestra and a group 
of songs with piano. Among the en- 
gagements for the contralto this season 
are ones as soloist with the Philadel- 

hia Orchestra, with the New York 

ratorio Society and recitals. 
+ 


Joseph C. McNally, in charge of 
the thrift department of Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany at the main office in New York, 
was announced to give a tenor recital 
in the Bergen Lyceum, Jersey City, 
Oct. 25, assisted by Nicola Thomas, 
violinist, and Beatrice Eaton, mezzo- 
soprano. Mr.- McNally studied for 
several years under the direction of 
Remo Taverna. He is tenor soloist of 
St. John’s Church, Jersey City and is 
also soloist of the Columbia Choral 
Society. 





Deems Taylor 
The King’s Henchman 


Lyric Drama in Three Acts 
Again announced for 
during this season at the 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
Piano-Vocal Score $5.00 


John Tasker Howard’s 


“Studies of 
Composers.” 
“Deems Taylor. A biographical sketch 
and analytical notes of ‘The King’s 
Henchman,’ etc.” 
copy. 
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Contemporary American 


25 cents for 


il J. Fischer & Bro. 
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Carl Friedberg and his gifted protogée, Huddie Johnson (stand- 
ing). Seated is Huddie’s younger sister, Helen, also a student of 
Mr. Friedberg. 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has added 
two engagements to her coast to coast 


tour. These are Clifton College, Clif- 
ton, Tex., Dec. 5, and Prescott, Ariz., 
Dec. 10. 


* *« *& 


The Russian Symphonic Choir will 
make its first New York appearance 
of the season at the Washington Irving 
High School, Dec. 14. The Choir will 
present a new program, including an 
arrangement of excerpts from Schu- 
bert’s unfinished symphony. 

* * © 


Fred Patton, Metropolitan baritone, 
has been engaged for the May Cincin- 
nati Biennial Festival. The roles al- 
lotted to him, are Wotan in Die Walk- 
ire, the baritone part in the Sea Sym- 
phony, by Vaughan Williams, and the 
High Priest in Samson and Delilah. 

Mr. Patton first appeared at the 1925 
Festival and was re-engaged for the 
1927 Festival. In the interim he ap- 
peared with the Festival Chorus in 
Messiah. He was also engaged for 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company, 
where he has appeared for four con- 
secutive summers since 1925 in a wide 
range of leading roles. Mr. Patton 
has sung in seventy-six performances 
in Cincinnati in three years. 

* * * 


Alton Jones, pianist, gave his first 
recital of the season in Omaha, Neb., 
following this appearance with recitals 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Des 
Moines, Iowa. His next New York 
recital will be at Town Hall in Feb- 
ruary. 

* * * 

William Simmons, baritone, has been 
engaged to appear with the Choral 
Club of Cranford, N. J., Dec. 4, and 
will be heard as soloist with the Wom- 
an’s Choral Club of Elizabeth, N. J., 





on Jan. 13. Following this latter ap- 
pearance, Mr. Simmons will leave for 
appearances on the Pacific Coast. 

. *- * 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, has 
returned to New York. His pupils are 
fulfilling many engagements. Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, is booked for ap- 
pearances in Chicago, and in New York 
in December. Marie Bard, is engaged 
as contralto soloist in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. She spent August in Ohio and 
West Virginia, where she gave a num- 
ber of concerts. Frank Munn, tenor, 
widely known by radio audiences, has 
received many congratulations for his 
work as Paul Oliver in the Palm Olive 
hour. 

+ * * 


The Flonzaley Quartet’s schedule in- 
cludes over 100 concerts. The itinerary 
will include the members‘ eighth visit 
to the Pacific Coast. Their twenty- 
fifth anniversary tour is definitely ad- 
vertised as also their farewell. 

* * * 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, 
giving two-piano recitals, have been 
engaged for the Scranton Music Course 
sponsored by the Community Concerts. 


* * *& 


Helen Stanley will sing in both opera 
and concert this season. As guest art- 
ist with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company, she will have four appear- 
ances, singing the leading soprano réles 
in Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser, But- 
terfly, and Die Walkiire. Miss Stanley 
will also appear in Philadelphia with 
the Orchestra in the three perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
the latter part of December under the 
direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
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ngagement Books e e 


Merle Alcock, contralto, has been 
cast for an important part in the 
American premiére of Respighi’s La 
Campana Sommersa at the Metropoli- 


tan Opera House. 
* * £ 


Susan Metcalfe Casals, who has not 
been heard in New York in several 
seasons, will give a song recital in 
Town Hall, Tuesday even.ng, Dec. 11, 
and will include in her program several 
new Spanish songs. 

. 2} @ 

Alexander Kipnis, Russian bass of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, will 
be heard in two New York perform- 
ances with the Friends of Music So- 
ciety in February. 

* * m 

Willem Durieux, cellist, has been re- 
engaged for a concert at the Con- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketts- 
> we on April 5. 

* * 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, will 
make her annual tour to the Pacific 
coast following her successful Chicago 
recital at the Playhouse on Oct. 14. 
Beginning Dec. 15, Mrs. ‘Zendt will be 
heard in recital appearances at Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Denver, San 
Francisco, Tuscon, Phoenix and other 
Western cities. The tour will con- 


sume three months tine. 
* * 


Kathryne Ross, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Providence Uni- 
versity Glee Club, under the direction 
of Berrick Schloss. 

. + + 

Jeannette Vreeland will be on a 
southern concert tour, in January, that 
will take her as far south as Monte- 
vallo, Ala., where she performs on Jan. 
26. The latest engagement to be 
booked for the soprano on this itinerary 
is Rock Hill, S. C., where she is to 
sing, Jan. 4. Prior to the start of 
her tour, Miss Vreeland will give a 
concert in Asbury Park, N. J., Jan. 11. 

** & 


Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, has returned to New 
York after a successful tour covering 
Nashville, Louisville, Buffalo and 
Toronto. 

** ¢ 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, has been 
booked for a recital at Coker College, 
Hartsville, S. C 

* * * 

The Roth Quartet was announced to 
play its final engagement at the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, Oct. 
30, sailing Nov. 3. They return for 
another tour next October. 

. . 


Tudor Davies, tenor, is recovering 
from an automobile accident in London. 
He returns to America in January. 

>. =. = 


Viola Silva, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, St. Louis, Dec. 21-22. 

* * 


Willy Meier-Pauselius, European 
guitarist, will make his American 
début, Nov. 19, with the Beethoven So- 
ciety, New York, at the Schubert cen- 
tenary concert which will feature the 
Schubert quartet for guitar, flute, viola 
and cello—a work unknown in this 
country. 

* * * 

Lucie Caffaret, French pianist, who 
made her American début last season, 
returned to this country on the Paris 
to appear with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in a first performance of a new 
concerto by Roussel. She will give a 
New York recital at Town Hall, Nov. 
9 


“VU. 


* * * 

Harold Berkley, violinist, is a new 

faculty member of the David Mannes 
Music School, New York. 
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ames and What 


Karl Jérn, tenor, has been engaged 
by the New York College of Music as 
instructor for the season of 1928-29. 
Beginning Nov. 19, he will deliver a 
number of free lectures at this insti- 
tution. The lectures will deal with the 
art of singing, with particular atten- 
tion to tone production, breathing, head 
and chest tones. 

Mr. Jérn returned to America, re- 
cently, after a concert and opera tour 
in Russia, Finland, and South America. 
Immediately preceding the war, Mr. 
Jérn was with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, singing the réles of Parsifal. 
Walther in Die Meistersinger Tann- 
hauser, Siegfried and Faust. 


* * 8 


Rozsi Varady, Hungarian cellist, en- 
tertained the Koth Quartet at a recep- 
tion given Nov. 2 in the Willy Pogany 
period rooms of the Park Central, New 
York, previous to their departure of 
the quartet on the Paris for Budapest. 
Imre Weisshous, Hungarian pianist, 
played numbers by Kodaly and Bartok. 
and Sigrid Nilssen of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, sang. Among 
the guests were Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Polly 
Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Law, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Philip Mayer of 
Cleveland, Baroness Hatvany, Duchess 
de Richelieu, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Learned, 
Mrs. Will:am Hoyt, Charles D. Isaac- 
son, Marie Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Artur 
Bodanzky, Prince and Princess Matche- 
belli, John Hayes Hammond Jr., and 
Mr. and Mrs. St. John Ervine. 


The New York String Quartet’s re- 
cent bookings include appearnaces in 
Duluth, Minn., March 12 (re-engage- 
ment); Cedar ie a Iowa, Feb. 28; 
and Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Dec. 12 (re- 
engagement). The Bryn Mawr pro- 
gram will include a quintet with Horace 
Alwyne, pianist and director of the mu- 
sic department. 


* * * 


Paul Althouse will sing the follow- 
ing rdéles at the Cincinnati Biennial 
Festival next May: the tenor part in 
Mendeijssohn’s St. Paul; Samson in 
Samson and Delilah, and Siegmund in 
Die Walkiire. 


* = * 


Roland Hayes returned to the United 
States on the Ile de France on Oct. 
16. He was announced to open his 
fifth tour of America in Toledo, Nov. 
5. Other important bookings were: Bos- 
ton, Nov. 11, and New York, Nov. 15. 
Mr. Hayes itinerary for November 
and December will include a number 
of middle western cities in addition to 
his New England appearances. In the 
New Year, he will again travel through 
the west, and journey south as far as 
Florida, in which state he will appear 
for the first time. He will also visit 
Canada. March and April are re- 
served for his usual visit to the Pacific 
Coast. 


* * * 


Inez Barbour, soprano, will appear 
in a New York recital at the Town 
Hall on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 22, 
with Richard Hageman at the piano for 


a program ranging from Handel and-° 


Bach to a group by Henry Hadley. 
In between, Miss Barbour sings a 
group of modern German lieder and a 
modern French group. 

* * * 


Elsa Alsen has been engaged by the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company, 
Francesco Pelosi, director general, for 
a performance of Tristan und Isolde 
in German to be given in Philadelphia, 
May 1. 


Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, was 
scheduled for appearances in Indian- 
apolis, Nov. 9, and Muncie, Ind., Nov. 
12. Other bookings include Ports- 
mouth, Va., Nov. 20 and Salisbury, 
Md., Nov. 22. 

* * 8 

Ralph Wolfe, a young Virginian pi- 
anist who received most of his musical 
education in Europe, will make his New 
York début in recital at Town Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 24. 

> * 


The Zilberts Choral Society, under 
the direction of Zavel Zilberts, met 
recently in Steinway Hall, New York, 
and sang several of Mr. Zilberts’ com- 
positions, among wh:ch was Havdoloh. 





Orrortno Respicu1 


With his composition class at Santa Cecilia, Rome. 
returns here this season for his third American tour after a season’s 


Their 






wners Are Doing 


Charles Naegele, American pianist, 
was given an ovation by the Schubert 
Club of Stamford, Conn. when he 
played there Oct. 24, presenting a pro- 
gram ranging from Bach to Debussy. 

* es 

Claude Warford has returned from 
Paris and his New York season. 
Warford pupils are engaged as follows: 
Allan Jones, tenor, three a rances 
with the New York Phi rmonic ; 
William Hain, tenor, a year’s contract 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 

y; Joseph Kayser, baritoue, appear- 
ing in Milwaukee and Chicago; Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, booked for a mid- 
western tour; Janet Adamson, soprano, 
giving concerts in Richmond, Va., and 


ciety will also appear on Jan. 18 in the 

People’s Symphony course at the Wash- 

ington Irving High School, New York. 
*> * * 


The Art Forum held its second musi- 
cale intime, Oct. 21, in its New York 
studios. Mme Bell Ranske states the 
organization is a sort of clearing house 
and meeting place for musicians and 
artists where they can present their 
wares and engage in discussion of their 
merits after presentation. She also 
hopes it will lead to engagements for 
the artists. The artists appearing on 
this occasion included Clare Ross and 
Louise MacPherson, who played two- 
piano pieces by Debussy, Arensky, 
Chabrier, Bizet, and the Blue Danube 
Waltz by Strauss-Evler-Chasins with 
excellent taste and ensemble. They did 
not use any score. Both studied in 
America with Buhlig and Hutcheson 
and have. concertized in Europe and the 
United States. Oliver Stewart, tenor, 
sang arias from La Bohéme, La Perdita, 
and Manon, disclosing considerable ad- 
vance in his art and voice since he left 
for study in Europe nearly two years 
ago. A large audience was present. 

+ a + 

Frances Pel:on-Jonés, harpsichordist, 
who for several years past, has given 
a series of intimate recitals at the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, will again present 
some classical programs this season. 
She will introduce several novelties by 
German and French composers of the 
tighteenth century. Mme. Pelon-Jones. 
will, as usual, have the assistance of 
local artists, The series will take place 
in January. 

* 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, has signed con- 
tracts to appear in’ Salem, Lynn, 
Gloucester and Medford, Mass., early 
in December.’ He ll sing a group 
of solos and in Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast at each performance. 

7 . . 


Anton Civoru’s vocal pupils will give 
a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 22 


Mr. Respighi 


absence, appearing as soloist at the premiere of his “Toccata” with the ; ** * 


Philharmonic-Symphony in November and later in the season with the 


Zavel Zilberts, composer and eonduc- 


Chicago and Cleveland Orchestras. Mr. Respighi will be in New York tor. is having his compositions, Die 


for the premiere of his opera, “The Sunken Bell” at the Metropolitan. 


Marie Montana, lyric soprano, a Na- 
tional Music League artist, has com- 
pleted a fall concert tour which started 
at Butte, Mont., and ended with a re- 
turn engagement in Oakland, Cal., at 
Mills college. Other engagements in- 
cluded Seattle, Washington, Santa 
Maria, Pasa Robles, Ventura, Santa 
Barbara, Fontana, Redlands and Los 
Angeles. 

* = * 


Grace Divine, young mezzo-soprano 
booked by the Metropolitan Opera, will 
sing the dual réles of Martha and Sie- 
bel in the production of Faust to be 
given by the Syracuse University 
Chorus in Crouse College Hall, Syra- 
cuse, Dec. 13. Faust will be produced 
in English under the direction of How- 
ard Lyman. Miss Divine has sung both 
her Faust réles in Italian and in French 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, 
and they have been assigned to her 
in French for the Metropolitan sea- 
son. 

* * 


The University Glee Club of Brook- 
lyn, as a preface to the concert-dances 
it is to hold on Jan. 29 and April 30, 
will give a musicale and tea on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 18. This is to be held 
in the old University Club, and will 
be sponsored by the women’s commit- 
tee. It is expected Porter Steele will 
play, and that the University Glee Club 
Quartet will sing. Presiding at the tea 
table will be Mmes. William J. Baldwin, 
Jr., Clinton H. Hoard, George H. Gart- 
lan, Harry Sheehy and Louis F. Single- 
ton. 


Chanuke Licht (Chanuke Song), and 

a prayer, Adon Olom, published by the 

$ Block Publishing Company. 

Philadelphia before returning to France = - * 

to fulfill operatic engagements. 
*> + * 


The New York String Quartet, in 
addition to its own concerts in New 
York and throughout the country, will for Jan. 15 at Springfield, Mass., play- 
appear for the fifth consecutive season ing the Beethoven concerto. Jan. 18-19 
in all the concerts of the New York finds her soloist with the Cincinnati 
Chamber Music Society, of which Symphony Orchestra. On Feb. 15-16, 
Carolyn Beebe is director. Included she will present (for the first time in 
are five concerts at the Plaza Hotel, this country) Vaughan Williams’ new 
given on the third Sunday of each concerto with the Chicago Symphony 
month, beginning Nov. 18. The So- Orchestra. 


Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, 
will have an extensive. American tour 
upon her arrival after the holdays. 
Her first appearance this season is set 
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530,778 Paid to Hear 
St. Louis Opera 

T. LOUIS, NOV. 7.—AN 

audited report of the Munici- 
pal Opera shows that 530,778 
persons bought admission to the 
summer performances. The de- 
ficit is now seen to be $3,412, 
instead of $6,000 or $7,000, as 
was first expected. Expenditure 
exceeded the budget by $1,057. 
Performances listed for one en- 
tire week of the twelve were 
cancelled on account of inclement : 
weather. : 
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Hartrorp, Conn.—Faculty members 
of the Hartford School of Music gave 
a concert Sunday afternoon at the Mor- 
gan Memorial. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
“LARRY BOY” 


By Ruth Klauber 
Price 60c 

A NEW SONG, just published, for 
Mezzo or High voice. With true Gaelic 
charm, it’s lovely melody and wistiul 
philosophy will make an instant appeal. 
A colorful accompaniment adds much to 
its effectiveness. 


THE HILL WIND 


By Kathrn Bemis-Wilson 
Price 60c 


A brilliant concert number which has 
already met with much success. For 
High and Low voice. 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Baron Max de Schauensee 


COURSE of twelve Monday 

morning opera lectures is being 
given in Philadelphia by Baron Max 
de Schauensee, a tenor of the Pennyl- 
vania Grand Opera Company. The sub- 
ject of each lecture is the opera to be 
given by the local opera company on 
the following evening. 

Aida, Kovantchina, and Madame But- 
terfly have been discussed in Baron de 
Schauensee’s lectures of the past month. 
Pagliacci, Verbum Nobile, Carmen, An- 
drea Chenier, Tosca, A Masked Ball, 
Demon, Cavalleria Rusticana, Le Coq 
d’Or, La Forza del Destino, and Tris- 
tan and Isolde are to be given in the 
course of the season. 

Baron de Schauensee, who made his 
début in Moussorksky’s Kovantchina, 
last year, in Philadelphia, was born in 
Rome. His father was Swiss, his 
mother, American. He spent his early 
years travelling in Europe. 


EGYPTIAN HELEN. 
(Continued from page 8) 





Mme. Jeritza, her blonde attractive- 
ness brilliantly set off with yards and 
yards and yards of cloth of silver or 
red-glinting cloth of gold, devised a 
kind of hand-and-arm eurythmics for 
her posturings as Helen. This may 
have been an importation from Vienna, 
where Strauss himself supervised the 
production of his piece, and may 
supposed to have been suggestive of 
Egypt. But it only gave one the odd 
impression of a beautiful lady about to 
do some fancy legerdemain. This aside, 
Mme. Jeritza was highly decorative. 

Editha Fleischer, the Aethra, was 
the most plausible and self-contained 
person on the stage, and that applies to 
her singing as well as to her acting. 
Rudolf Laubenthal, as Menelaus, was 
incorrigibly Rudolf Laubenthal. Jane 
Carroll, a young American debutante of 
the evening, had a tiny role made even 
tinier in the Metropolitan version, and 
carried it off in rather frightened 
fashion. Marion Telva was the off- 
stage Muschel and Clarence Whitehill 
had the small baritone role of. Altair. 
Arthur Bodansky prepared the per- 
formance and conducted it with as 
vigorous treatment as he seemed to be 
able to give it. 





GIVE CLUB PROGRAM 

Sr. Louis.—The Mel-Harmonic Club 
gave a Schubert memorial program on 
Oct. 29 in the Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium. Emerson Browne, state winner 
of the Atwater Kent radio audition, 
and Walter Neumann were among the 
soloists. 
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ARGENTINA Hypnorises Her 


AUDIENCE 


AT Desur 


By Ivan Narodny 


E live in a revolutionary era. 

Great upheavals are shaking 

the traditional world. The 
turn has come to America. New York 
is bound to be captured this season by 
the surging legions of Terpsichore. The 
prophecy I made a few weeks ago in 
Musicat AMERICA—that the Spaniards 
and Orientals will rule our minds—is 
coming true. The reasons are obvious: 
the drama on Broadway displays the 
same rehashed sex plots and familiar 
platitudes ; music—concerts, song reci- 
tals, etc., are being driven from their 
natural course homes, concert halls, 
clubs and the stage—to industrial in- 
stitutions, canning establishments and 
the bazaar. Opera exists only for the 
financial elite. Dancers are the only 
godsend in an age of industrialization. 

La Argentina, a delightful initiate 
of Rhythmiarch—the God of Rhythm— 
made her first appearance at the Town 
Hall (and the Gallo Theatre) and cast 
irresitible spell on her onlookers. She 
is a perfect enchantress and knows the 
esoteric magic of rhythm. 

Dancing is one of the oldest magic 
arts known. Since immemorial ages the 
dance has been employed by witches, 
sorcerers, seers and priests of all coun- 
tries as a medium to bewitch the eyes 
of the onlookers. The oriental necro- 
mancers, yogies and lamas employ cer- 
tain gestures and steps, poses and mim- 
icry to the rhythmic beats of drums, 
sounding sticks and rattlers to hyno- 
tize the public and perform miracles. 
Dancing is an art of the supernatural. 
It holds the same metaphysical power 
today. 


Hypnotized Onlookers 


ME. ARGENTINA gave a reper- 

tory of ten individual .Spanish 
dances in both her performances, which 
electrified audiences that filled the audi- 
toriums to utmost capacity. She cap- 
tured New York as Anna Pavlowa did 
upon her first appearance some eighteen 
years ago. 

Opening her program with Serenata, 
a more classic type of the Spanish dance 
to music by Malata, in the dazzling cos- 
tume of the Spanish Barocque period 
by G. Bacarisas, she hynotized her on- 
lookers from the very start, not only by 
the rhythmically dancing muscles in 
her arms and waist, but more so by 
her dancing eyes and features. Every 
inch in her body danced beside her 
dancing spirit. Spirits and spooks 
seemed to be her perpetual partners, 
whom she either hugger, caressed, or 
shook and tortured in her magnificent 
choreographic seance. Every one of 
her ten dances kindled the audience, 
sometimes to outbursts of “Bravissimo.” 
The onlookers were ready to see her 
every dance repeated ten times if not 
more. Her Spanish tmperament, dyna- 
mic personality and Moorish magic held 
them spellbound throughout the perfor- 
mance. 

Mme. Argentina displayed something 
grippin gin her Fire Dance from the 
ballet I! Amor Brujo by de Falla, which 
in its esoteric essentials was nothing 
but a kinetic picture of flaming pas- 
sion. De Falla evidently composed it 
after the allegorical panel that his 
brother, the painter, A. de Falla, ex- 
ecuted after Robert Chanler’s concep- 
tion which hangs today in Mrs. Harry 
Paine Whitney’s studio in New York. 
It is even likely that Mme. Argetina 
saw the panel on the occasion of her 
first visit with Mr. Granados to New 
York, about twelve years ago. 

I was greatly surprised at Mme. Ar- 
gentina’s original conception of the 
Gypsy Dance from the ballet Sonatina 
by Halffter-Escriche, considerably dif- 
ferent from the gypsy dances of the 
Hungarians, the Russians and the Ger- 


mans. Evidently the Spanish gypsies 
are much more African than their west-. 
ernized fortune-telling sisters known to 
us, or, possibly, it was the dancer’s in- 
dividual image of a gypsy: more ro- 
mantic and aristocratic. The best of 
Mme. Argentina’s numbers was a peas- 
ant dance of the province of Toledo 
to music by Guerrero called Lagerter- 
ana, in which she displayed a superb 
art of pantomime and acting such as I 
have never seen before. It was a kine- 
tic miniature of Goya—living. 

As brilliantly as she performed the 
Bolero, a classic dance of the eighteenth 
century, and a number without any 
music—which Moorish priestesses used 
to perform before worshippers to the 
beatings of the drums—her most elec- 
trifying number was La Corrida, im- 
pressions of a bull-fight to music by 
Valverde. This she danced in the red 
costume of Madrid courtesans, like an 
allegorial phantom of some famous tor- 
eador, now dodging the bull or arous- 
ing it, then again dashing at it with all 
her bewitching fury. As the audience 
would not leave the hall, she was com- 
pelled to repeat it, which she did with 
many other dances. 

Mme. Argentina is an ethnographic 
magician of the first rank, an initiate 
in the esoteric art of the vanished 
Moors. Her dynamically vibrating per- 
sonality revives the images of a Don 
Quixote, a Murillo and a Goya. 


Exotic Pantomime 


N Sunday evening, Nov. 11, Angna 

Enters gave her choreographic 
seance at the Plymouth Theatre, an 
interesting display of impressionistic 
kinetic art, individually original and 
exotic at the same time. 

Of all the young American dancers 
Angna Enters is the most exotic I have 
seen. She is more a pantomimic ac- 
tress to music than she is a dancer in 
the actual meaning of the word. Her 
message to the public lies in dainty 
silhouettes of mood in outspoken Jap- 
anese style. She employs Japanese 
choreographic thought in all her im- 
pressionistic pantomimes. Her gestures, 
poses, steps and allegorical conceptions 
evolve in Mongolia ntempo. Like a 
priestess of some imaginary Shinto tem- 
ple, she displays her kinetic images on 
a Mongolian background and in Mon- 
golian manner—by employing phantoms 
and spirits to be her invisible partners, 
associates and onlookers, in which she 
reminds me of the ritualistic displays 
of lamas in the monasteries of Urga, 
Mongolia. 

Miss Enters opened her program with 
Geschichten aus dem Wiener Wald, a 
romantic waltz by Johann Strauss, 
which she danced with an imaginary 
partner—her absent lover. This was 
followed by a distinctly pantomimic 
number, entitled Promenade to music 
by Waldteufel, in which she personified 
a Bohemian girl of the last century 
waiting in some public garden for her 
unknown love. A very ironical num- 
ber was The Yellow Peril, in the con- 
ventionalized style of Japanese panto- 
mimes and costume. 

The best numbers of her program 
were Moyan Age, to music by Fresco- 
bald; Queen of Heaven, depicting 


- French Gothic art and given to music 


by Gautier de Goinci, and Odalisque, 
with Moorish airs. My criticism of 
Miss Enters’s pantomimes is that she 
remains too much of a Japanese in her 
distinctly occidental musical themes. 
She acts as if she were a disciple of 
some Shinto magician, whose magic she 
is unable to shake off, even in such a 
romantic Viennese dance as that by 
Johann Strauss, which she performed 
more like a geisha girl than as a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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CHUBERT, the musician, was rich 

in a wealth that few men ever real- 
ize. His bequest to posterity was a 
gift of melodic sensibility which has 
enrichened the musical world consid- 
erably. We have in truth by him, “a 
kind of beauty now around us which 
but for him we never should have had, 
because since music began there has 
been none just like him.” 

Schubert lived and died without gain- 
ing fame. And only through the cen- 
tury which has followed, has he gradu- 
ally been accorded the appreciation 
which he truly deserves. The cen- 
tenary in his honor has been a fine 
movement, which has unquestionably 
done much to add a wider and more 
universal approbation of his music. 
Musician and layman will find a double 
reason for gratitude in this anniver- 
sary celebration with the many splendia 
recorded works available for endless 
projection. 


Sequestered Existence 


That Schubert did not achieve fame 
during his life can be understood when 
one realizes how sequestered his exist- 
ence was in and around Vienna. And 
how difficult it was to gain wide pub- 
licity at that time. Such a procedure 
as the recent universal movement of the 
centenary could never have attained 
world-wide prominence in his day. 
Modern publicity would have seemed 
like necromantic wonders to Schubert 
and his friends. How many composers 
today realize that they profit by the 
business methods of their time? For 
through that very organization which 
is most distasteful to the artistic mind, 
they find their creative work performed, 
not alone by their own country but by 
others; and they likewise realize public 
approbation accordingly. 

It is difficult to live as a sensitive 
artist with a rare creative gift—and 
never find recognition. One of the un- 
kindest acts of Fate is not according 
an artist either consummate approba- 
tion or some universal laudation whilst 
living. The spirit may or may not 
exist—and eventually the most obscure 
work may bring fame to its creator— 
but for what avail to the satisfaction 
of his human feeling and the ego? At 
one time Schubert lived and breathed, 
and suffered life’s complexities, and per- 
haps enjoyed the momentary pleasures 
of that existence. Maybe he had an 
augury of his own worth, since the ego 
is more than susceptible to personal ap- 
probation, and hope assists in its as- 
sertion and belief. Who can say that 
this same augury may not be the stimu- 
las which helps production? 

Although Schubert lived and died 
without becoming famous, we know, 
however, that he did have the appre- 
ciative regard of his friends and com- 
panions. But he never knew the lauda- 
tions of the multitudes, or, for that 
matter, of the nobility, whose opinions 
might have swayed public interest. On 
the other hand, Beethoven, his con- 
temporary, found fame during his life- 
time, and lived to know one of the 
greatest stimulations to the ego—human 
praise. Yet in the final analysis, these 
two composers now come to be equally 
appreciated masters of music. And 
Schubert, at first the lesser light, with 
his “Germs of Everlasting Youth” ana 
melodic spontaneity, reaches farther in 
a more directly universal appeal than 
that great Beethoven, with his ofttimes 
more laborious and profounder musical 
messages. 


Friendly Stimulus 
The admiration of one’s friends is 
undeniably a stimulus to work, but 


genius seeks and asks for more than 
“just this.” It feeds at the breast of 
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humanity and demands nourishment 
from the world. And when it does 
not find it, though inspiration does not 
cease, too often moods of depression at- 
tack the body and the brain. Schu- 
bert’s friends may have loved him 
dearly and continually expressed their 
admiration for his compositions, but 
this did not save him from those moods. 
At the same time, the formation of 
groups and societies where he was able 
to hear his works performed, must have 
helped him to finer realizations. But 
although they gave him an incentive to 
continue his creation, they could not 
give him either fame or wealth. 

Still, this little man, who was said 
to be of “insignificant appearance” and 
who lived so brief a span of years, 
gave to the world as rich a gift as any 
who came before or after him. It is 
doubtful whether Schubert knew the 
true or ultimate value of the legacy 
which he was bequeathing to mankind. 
And it would be equally incongruous to 
believe that one so simple and retiring 
had ever conceived a dedication of his 
work for humanity at large; yet no 
musical work deserves more to own ai) 
universal dedication for all peoples. 


Schubert once wrote to a publisher, 


who had asked him for a dedication on 
a work, an answer which is fitting to 
be used as the universal inscription for 
his entire musical message. I am sure 
it expresses the sentiment which he 
would wish expressed, besides the fact 
that within itself it voices a cosmic 
truth. The words he wrote were these: 

“This work will be dedicated to none 
but those who take delight in it—which 
is the most profitable dedication of any.” 


A Just Tribute 


So, to those whom that inscription 
fits, the observance of the centennial of 
Schubert’s death will seem a just trib- 
ute. The activities of the various 
phonograph companies deserve not alone 
public commendation, but also support. 
Every home should own at least one of 
the fine recorded sets of his various 
works, and as many more as possible. 
The day of the library of only books 
in the home is extinct. Today the com- 
prehensive library includes its shelves 
given up to musical discs as well as 
those for books. One acquires a rep- 
resentative collection of a favorite 
author, then why not acquire a repre- 
sentative collection of a favorite com- 
poser? This can be done on discs. A 
collection of the recorded works of 
Schubert would certainly yield endless 
profitable hours of pleasure. 

There are recorded at the present 
time his two finest symphonies—the 
“Unfinished” and the “great C major.” 
Among other orchestral works may be 
found his Rosamunde Overture, his 
Marche Militaire, the third Moment 
Musical, and part of the Rosamunde 
Ballet Music. 

From his chamber music, there are 
recorded versions of his Octet in F 
major, the beautiful Quintet ip C ma- 
jor, the so-called “Forellen” Quintet, 
the Trio in B flat, the “Death and the 
Maiden” String Quartet, the A Minor 
Quartet Op. 29, and the E Flat Quartet, 
Op- 125. Also the first and third So- 
natinas, Op. 137, in D major and G 
minor. 

From his piano music, we find re- 
corded, the lovely Moments Musicals, 
the four Impromptus, Op. 142, the 
fourth Impromptu, Op. 90, the Rosa- 
munde Ballet Music, the so-called “Fan- 
tasie” Sonata in G major, the Sonata in 
A major, Op. 120, and the “Wanderer” 
Fantasie, Op. 15. There are also avail- 
able his Marche Militaire, transcriptions 
of Alt Wien and the Soirée de Vienne, 
besides several song-transcriptions. 














ELENA GERHARDT 


“her artistry is disclosed to 


perfection...’ 


There are no choral recordings ex- 
istant in this country, although a num- 
ber have been done in Germany. Of his 
songs—at least one hundred different 
ones have been recorded, counting those 
that were made in Europe. Of the ones 
available here, recommendation begins 
with Elena Gerhardt’s recordings from 
Die Winterreise, and Richard Tauber’s 
selected group from the same; too, the 
six songs that Kipnis made (Columbia). 
Der Tod und das Madchen as recorded 
by Karin Branzell (Odeon) is also 
worthy of especial mention, and like- 
wise Elisabeth Schumann’s singing of 
Die Post, Wohin, Die Végel and Aben- 
a which are all on one disc (Vic- 
tor). 

In England, Gerhardt has an album 
release of sixteen songs, eight of which 
are from Die Winterreise. There is 
also a complete recording of Die 
Schone Miillerin sung by Hans Duhan, 
baritone. Further lists are too exten- 
sive to give- The writer, however, will 
gladly give information regarding the 
recording of any especial song in which 
any reader may be interested, and also, 
if possible, information of how to ob- 
tain it. 


New Releases 


new Schu- 
are to be found the 


Of interest among the 
bertian releases 
following : 

Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished” ; 
played by Sokoloff and the Cleveland 
we, Brunswick, Nos. 50150-51- 


Die Post, and Die Kriahe, from Die 
Winterreise; sung by Elena Gerhardt. 
Victor, No. 1342. 

Moment Musical in F Minor, Schu- 
bert-Godowsky; and Caprice in G, 
Paderewski; piano soli played by Leff 
Pouishnoff. Columbia, No. 160M. 

Sokoloff’s reading of that exquisite 
“song for orchestra” which has been so 
strangely and inappropriately named the 
Unfinished Symphony, is indeed the 
best interpretation available on discs 
in this country at the present time. 

Sokoloff realizes its song-like values 
and presents them with a simplicity 
which is most valuable. There is a 


restraint—yet at the same time a flexi- 
bility of perfectly phrased expressive- 
ness throughout the entire \work of this 
recording. 


The poetic sentiment with 









its underlying tenderness he truly feels- 
It is his regard, in fact, for that Schu- 
bertian tenderness, so thoroughly em- 
bodied in this work, which I am sure 
will make his reading of it a joy for 
the listener. 

The recording is not so felicitous as 
the other sets in existence in its point 
of clarity—but I am not certain whether 
this is not one of its especial attributes. 
In the first place, the strings are better 
reproduced than the wood-winds. They 
are somewhat veiled, which is just the 
— to the recording of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, where the wind in- 
struments are clarified to a point of 
over-accentuation. The range of ex- 
pressiveness, on the other hand, seems 
almost perfect—particularly where pian- 
issimo passages are concerned. The 
fact that full concert-hall fortissimi are 
not in evidence does not depreciate 
values, since an adequate degree of 
loudness is projected in those passages 
which call for it. 


Spiritual Beauties 


The whole thing is so fine—so un- 
usually artistic—that one might com- 
pare it, with its slightly subdued qual- 
ity, to some exquisitely diffused moving 
photography. There is a genuine nu- 
ance here which cannot be destroyed, 
even by the indiscriminate blastings of 
a dynamic speaker. Above all, there is 
the glow of impassioned yet spiritual 
beauties, which can know no death, 
since they are perpetuated in the wax 
of posterity. This is not to say that 
we may not get a better recording of 
this work. Rather say, that Sokoloff 
reveals himself, as in the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony, an interpreter of more than 
the moment—a leader in fact who has 
consummate admiration for the work 
under hand. 

Victor releases another Gerhardt re- 


_cording of two songs from The Win- 


ter Journey in their International List. 
Gerhardt has made in all, eight songs 
from this cycle, which Victor evidently 
intend to give us one by one instead 
of in an album. This attitude on the 
part of one of the foremost phono- 
graphic companies is regreted, particu- 
larly when one considers the excellence 
of the recording and Mme. Gerhardt’s 
interpretations. Her artistry is dis- 
closed to perfection in the present disc 
and the Dutch pianist Bos provides ac- 
companiments in keeping with her work- 

Pouishnoff plays the ever-popular 
third Moment Musicale in F minor with 
a resiliency and grace which makes one 
wish he had recorded the whole six 
of them. The present recording is an 
interesting arrangement made by Go- 
dowsky. The Paderewski morceau 
coupled with the Schubert number may 
be considered a fleet-fingered exercise 
in one way, and in another a skillful 
trifle created by a skillful pianist. It 
is well played by the present artist, and 
the recording is a good representation 
of pianistic tonalities. 


DR. KARL MUCK 





Directs the Berlin State ra Or- 
chestra in some wonderful agnerian 
Recordings. 


Parsifal—Prelude to Act I (2 records), 
Die Meistersinger; Overture (2 rec- 
ords) and otterdammerung- Seig- 
fried’s Funeral March (1 record). 


Price, $2.00 Each Record 


H. Royer Smith Co. 


“The World’s Record Shop” 
TENTH and WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Send For Our Free Catalogwes of 
Imported Recordings 
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Ariadne Makes 


First Bow in 


Philadelphia 


By H. T. Craven 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—The 

brilliant and representative audience 
attending the first American perform- 
ance of Ariadne auf Naxos in the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 1, presided 
over a double rescue. 

Legend tails to record just how long 
the classic fabled Ariadne waited for 
her deliverer, but in a world of reality 
it is of record that the term of her 
abandonment by American impresarios 
endured for sixteen years. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and the hierarchy of the Met- 
ropolitan have treated her as cavalierly 
as Thesaus himself. It rema:ned for 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
to open its managerial arms and enfold 
her in its repertoire. 

Since she first saw the footlights in 
Stuttgart 1912 Ariadne has undergone 
numerous vicissitudes, leading, it is 
pleasant to chronicle, to a happy ending. 
She has been redressed, reset, recon- 
ditioned, even in the parental household. 
Richard Strauss who gave her song, 
Hugo Von Hofmannstah!l who gave her 
speech remade her original operatic 











Judson House, a reassuring 
Bacchus. 


vestments some eight years ago. No 
longer is she incongrously mated to a 
“Bourgeois Gentleman,” calling himself 
ponderously “Burger als Edelmann.” 
Divorce has improved her. She is to- 
day an operatic flower worth plucking. 
Bacchus found her so—also the Civic 
Opera Company which, as it were 
stuck a posy in its cap and called it 
Ariadne. 

This cis-Atlantic premiere disclosed 
the fact that the long desertion of 
Ariadne has deprived the American 
public of some of Strauss’s loveliest 
music. But the production also gave 
some point to the reiterated contention 
that the opera, even in its revised form, 
lacks technically harmonious outline 


and content. It remains something of a 
hodge- e, here a bit of satire, here 
a bit of burlesque and bufoonery, there 
an injection of lofty poetry in text and 
score, there also a glamor and a driv- 
ing force of inspiration that compen- 
sates for the still rather awkward ap- 
proach. 


A Spirit of Mockery 


“The spirit, sir,” explained the 
Young Man With the Cream Tarts, 
who pressed his wares on Prince 
Florizel, “is one of mockery.” It was 
in this vein, it would seem that Strauss 
and von Fofmannstahl started to con- 
struct both the parly and the present 
portal to Ariadne auf Naxos. A 
parvenu of rococo Vienna of some two 
centuries ago is holding elaborate 
revelry, enlisting the services of mu- 
sicians, dancers, comedians, tragedians 
and pyrotechnicians. Time presses and 
there is not sufficient of this fleeting 
commodity to warrant the seriatim 
presentation of a show by the dancing 
comedians, representing the characters 
of the old Italian Comedia dell’ Arte, 
and the operatic songbirds, who have 
a stately piece called Ariadne auf 
Naxos. 

The fireworks and garden party must 
somehow be accommodated in _ the 
crowded schedule. Hence it is stipula- 
ted by the vulgarian Maecenas that 
the opera seria and the terpsichorean 
troupe must exhibit their arts simultan- 
eously. After consternation on both 
sides, but especially on that of the 
operatic composer, who may or may 
not be an idealized young Strauss, the 
novel amalgam is presented. 


Fragmentary Action 


It is for Ariadne auf Naxos, the 
play within a play, that Strauss has 
reserved most of his musical blandish- 
ments. The introduction, characterized 
as a “prelude,” contains some amusing, 
if not particularly subtle scenes. The 
action is fragmentary and the musical 
line is deliberately interrupted by the 
comic Major Domo, who calls forth 
no orchestral accompaniment. The 
method of the old German “singspiel” 
is preserved here. The chief musical 
contribution to this act, as it may be 
called, is an exquisite apostrophe to 
music, sung by the young and, under 
the circumstances, distracted composer. 
It may be that Strauss and von Hof- 
mannstahl had the notion that their 
humor and satire would prove as effec- 
tive as their incursions into the grand 
manner, when the tale of Ariadne and 
the consoling Bacchus is beine unfolded, 
but the facts scarcely seem to justify 
this assumption. In a word the emo- 
tional surge and the radiant exaltation 
of music and situation in the serious 
parts of the opera rise superior in 
artistic verity to the frivolous intru- 
sions. 

Certain would-be shrewd commenta- 
tors have ventured to interpret this 
whole Ariadne-Bacchus element as a 
contribution to irony. In the libretto 
some warranty for this view might be 
found. Ariadne for all her grand 
gestures is a pliable lass and she ac- 
cepts the substitute of love for death 
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with positive enthusiasm. Bacchus, it 
seems, will serve well enough, if 
Theseus is not available. Neverthe- 
less, Strauss has distinctly stated in his 
published correspondence that he was 
not jest.ng musically in the exhalted 
portions of the score of Ariadne. 
The truth of this assertion is ap- 
parent to any even moderately sensitive 
ear. Strauss has written glorious mu- 
sic for the Ariadne laments, for the 





Alma Peterson, a stately Ariadne. 


Bacchus-Ariadne duets and for the 
commiserating observations of the at- 
tendant spirits, Echo, Naiad and Dryad. 
In the climatic passages something of 
the aureate effulgence of the symphonic 
poems is manifested. Tod und Verkla- 
rung and Heldenleben are not entirely 
dissociated from this music. 

The tutelaries indulge in less in- 
tensely rapturous strains. They have 
a penchant for dulcet, extremely melodi- 
ous and tender trios, one of which 
has the musical atmosphere of a cradle 
song, with a thematic flavor of the 
Rhine Daughters’ plaint. Features of 
the Wagnerian idiom are quite com- 
mon in the opera seria, transfigured to 
a considerable extent by Strauss’s in- 
dividuality as a composer. 


Orchestra of Thirty-seven 


Among the abundance of designs 
which music-maker and librettist appear 
to have dallied with in compounding 
Ariadne auf Naxos, a neo-Mozartian 
experiment assuredly has conspicuous 
place. Strauss has deliberately re- 
stricted his orchestra to thirty-seven 
pieces. A strictly classic composition, 
however, has not been observed. The 
celesta is present—also glockenspiel, 
piano and harmonius. Within self-im- 
posed limitations Strauss reveals his 
instrumental mastery in lustrous style. 
The orchestral web, the polyphonic 
opulence suggest the splendors of the 
symphonic poems and the full-scored 
operas. Here is a tour de force in 
craftsmanship. 

The Mozartian idea comes most to 
light in the enormously difficult and 
highly florid aria Grossmachtige Prin- 
zess for Zerbinetta, soubrette of the 
dancing troupe. This glittering bauble 
of coloratura is a bit too baroque and 
too self-consciously sophisticated to be 
a good Mozartian imitation. It is a 
brilliant achievement, however, in froth, 
musical “Schlagober.” For the inter- 


weaving of the comedy with the 
solemnity of the Ariadne act Strauss 
has managed to catch that note of 
piquancy which makes the intrusion of 
the dancers artistically rational. The 
comedians frolic to graceful airs, with 
a folk song hue. The musical mood 
has charm here and much more true 
humor than in the farcical scenes of 
the prologue. 


Noteworthy Performance 


The performance by the Civic Com- 
pany, attained, save in one instance, 
a noteworthy plane of merit. Judson 
House and Alma Peterson  sus- 
tained with sterling authority and re- 
assuring prodigality of tone the stately 
roles of Bacchus and Ariadne.—Helen 
Jepson, Marguerite Harrison and May- 
belle Marston gave melodious support 
as the spirits of the isle. Charlotte 
Boykin, as Zerbinetta, a character of 
commanding importance in the whole 
work, proved distinctly unfit for her 
assignment. She was distressingly un- 
equal to the formidable exactions of the 
coloratura aria. Pictorially she filled 
the requirements. 

The Major Domo of Kramaer was a 
duly unctuous portrait and Irene Wil- 
liams was fascinating within the limita- 
tions of her some what light voice, as 
the Composer. Others involved, ail 
creditably were Reinhold Schmidt, 
Nelson Eddy, Albert Mahler, Clarence 
Reinert and Robert Elwayn. 

Alexander Smallens at the conduc- 
tor’s desk read the score and con- 
trolled his orchestral forces with an 
ideal understanding of his responsibili- 
ties. His fine faculty of artistic co- 
ordination manifested itself to the 
utmost in an achievement upon which 
the success of the production very sig- 
nificantly descended. Staging and cos- 
tuming caught the notes of fantasy and 
picturesequeness in the work. 

Lillian May Tracey is president of 
the Civic Opera Company, Attmore W. 
Robinson artistic director and Karl 
Shroeder stage director. The produe- 
tion gave emphasis to their capacity 





Helen Jepson, who gave melodious 
support as a spirit of the isle. 


for these roles and marks a new step 
forward for the organization which last 
year was responsible for the American 
premiere of Strauss’s Feuersnot. 

Batteries of out-of-town critics at- 
tended the performance, not only for 
Ariadne, but also for Bacchus, a 
thriving young factor in American 
operatic enterprise. 
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John McCormack, famous tenor, 
who may be among the govern- 
ment nominees for election to the 
Free State senate. Mr. McCormack 
has purchased Moore Abbey, at 
Kilkenny, as his permanent home 
and thus qualified himself as a 
political aspirant. 





Members of the Kedroff Quar- 
tet relax during a recent tour of 
northern France. From left to 
right: S. F. Kasakoff, Prof. N. 
N. Kedroff, Prof. C. N. Kedroff 
and I. K. Denissoff. 


























































Rosa Ponselle with 
congratulatory bou- 
quets in her dressing 
ee room at the Metro- 
f politan after the open- 
ing night’s perform- 
ance of L’Amore det 
Tre Re, October 29th. 
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Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and Mme. Rosina Lhevinne, in 
their camp in the wilds of Michigan. 
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Jan Kubelik, celebrated violinist, 
with probably the most precious 
violin in the world—the Stradivar- 
tus for which he recently refused a 
million dollars. Mr. Kubelik is now 
giving a series of concerts in Paris. 















Herbert Peyser, music critic on 
the N. Y. Telegram, Ralph Wolf, 
pianist, Marguerite Hoivany, 
pianist and Artur Rodzinski, as- 
sistant conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, have a good 
time in the great outdoors. 
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The Philadelphia Chamber String Simfonietta, which has been one of the most promising musical 
organizations of Philadelphia for the last few years. The Simfonietta is composed of members 


drawn from the ‘ag eo Orchestra, and is 


eansenannneinenns 


TOVUUNDONE LTTE CUUEUED EN EDR ENN  heRED OREN OUURED NEU DORUNELUANEE DONEC OT OMMEEAONANLAGHUINY 


conducted by Fabian tte the nephew of 





Miwon, Pilar tors FROM (Sits 
OUTSIDE NEw YorRK 


A continuation of Forecasts from the Fall Issue of Mustcat America, pub- 


lished last week. 


The editors of Musicat America regret that lack of space and 


time made it. necessary to carry these city forecasts over until this week. 


Bloomington, Ind. 


By H. Eugene Hall 


re ged ee IND., Oct. 31.— 
At the instigation of Prof. Ernest 
Hoffzimmer, concert pianist, formerly 
of Berlin who was engaged to head the 
piano department of Indiana Univer- 
sity, a new artist trio is to be formed. 
The members will be Prof. Hoffzim- 
mer, Miss Winifred Merrill, violinist, 
and Lennart von Zweygberg, Finnish 
cellist, who is a faculty member. With 
the new extension program planned by 
Dean Merrill of the University, and the 
tours with advanced students, the 
School of Music is extending its repu- 
tation beyond the borders of the state. 
Bloornington, Spencer and Elletsville 
are to be have preparatory depart- 
ments. Instructors assigned to this 
work in Bloomington include Mildred 
Cornell, piano; Sasah Alice Carr, cello 
and Mrs. W. E. Treaner, violin. 
Concert Series 

Concerts of the Activities series were 
announces as follows: Adolph Bolm 
ballet to open the series Nov. 8 with a 
matinee and evening performance Nov. 
9; the Kedroff Quartet, Dec. 10 or 11; 
Jan. 17, Pablo Casals; Feb. 12, Min- 
neapolis Symphony; March 14, Flon- 
zaley Quartet; April 9, Walter Giesek- 
ing. These series, by the system em- 
ployed at I. U. afford a hearing of all 
at a nominal cost of less than 50 cents 
per concert. 

The Jordan River Revue is the out- 
standing event of the last semester’s 
end. Manuscripts for the 1929 Revue 
were received during the summer by 
Russell McDermott, director, and 
events will permit of announcements 
soon of the title and character. George 
Pepple is student manager, and Wil- 
liam D. Ramsey business manager. The 
1928 Revue was the most successful, 


the Indianapolis audience largest in the 
revue’s history at the Capital show- 
ings. Net profits from the season were 
more than $1,000. 

The new trio will supply another 
series of important events at the I. U. 
School and probably other cities of the 
state. 

The Men’s Glee Club, Prof. D. D. 
Nye, director, was 60 members this 
year. The initial appearance will prob- 
ably be made in December at a con- 
vocation program. The annual tour is 
scheduled for a date early in the second 
semester. Otis McQuiston, student 
manager of the club, will arrange the 


itinerary. Lee MacCauley, former 
supervisor of music in Bloomington 
schools is the accompanist. Members 


are: 
Glee Club Members 


First tenors: Hamilton Ade, Gabriel 
3elker, John Charters, Merle Clark, 
William Dennis Wayne Link, Ray- 
mond Lokieto, John McGinnis, Alfred 
Morgan, Carl Rinne, Charles Schneider, 
James Shattuck, Mark Taylor, George 
Zeller. 

Second tenors: Howard Batman, 
James Church, Hartell Denmure, Guil- 
ford Dye, Francis Foster, James Katt- 
man, Samuel Keller, Raymon Kessler, 
Otis McQuiston, Paul Meyer, Warren 
Phillips, John Shirley, Earle Swain, 
Robert Tross, Bert Whaley, James 
Zeller. 

First bass: Harold Achor, Howard 
Allton, John Buchanan, Conrad Burris, 
Harold Crabill, Paul Densford, Homer 
Due, Robert Hoadley, William Horn- 
aday, Warren Hutchins, Roy Johnson, 
Ford Keppem, Bruce Needham, Sayers 
Skeel, James Tucker, Harold White. 

Second bass: Leonard Callahan, Al- 
len Cotton, Herbert Crawford, Robert 
George( Robert Green, Joseph Hal- 
stead, Howard Harrell, Russell Hets- 


ler, Russell McIlroy, Clifford Milner, 
William Pelz, Charles Taylor, Carrol 
Turmail, Henry Webb. 

The Girls’ Glee Club is also a con- 
spicuous feature of the University 
music program with Prof. Geiger, as 
usual their director. Arrangements for 
the annual tour, and their special ap- 
pearances locally will be announced 
soon. 

The University orchestra is expected 
to be heard in several concerts this 
year, in addition to their usual appear- 
ances at convocations. Dean Merrill 
announces that orchestra material is 
better, and that this season will find 
the organization strongest in its his- 
tory. Dean Merrill will have charge 
of all auditions for the national At- 
water Kent radio contest this year. 

Miss Helen Schwed, supervisor of 
music in the Bloomington public schools 
announces that two orchestras will be 
used in the high schools—one for the 
senior high, the other for the junior 
high. There will also be two glee 
clubs. Members of the senior high 
school have already been chosen. Try- 
out for seventh and eighth grade pupils 
are progressing. The band will be 
directed by Harry Crigler as usual, this 
year. Teachers in the music depart- 
ments are devising plans by which to 
secure funds for the purchase of new 
equipment, principally radio sets. They 
say that the educational value of the 
Damrosch and other features can not 
be computed. 


Brown’s Achievements 


Splendid work was done last year by 
Harold Brown, Negro musician, super- 
visor of music in the Negro high 
schools of Indianapolis. He will finish 
his second year and receive his mas- 
ter’s degree in music during the coming 
year. Brown came to Bloomington 
every 


Saturday to work under Dean 


— 
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Merrill. Last May the University or- 
chestra played a composition by Brown 
Wade in the Water. One month later 
this piece was awarded first prize of 
$250 in the orchestra division of the 
Wanamaker competition held annually 
in Philadelphia. Brown is a graduate 
of Fiske University Nashville. Wade 
in the Water will be included in the 
first orchestra program to be given at 
convocation. But one of the four trips 
expected to be made by the University’s 
Crimson Marching Band of 100 on for- 
eign football gridirons, is assured them, 
so a strong campaign was launched 
under the auspices of the University’s 
daily paper, “The Daily Student” to 
collect $3,000 Dean Wells, of the 
Women, was the first contributor. 


University Band 


The I. U. band is easily the strongest 
advertisement of the institution abroad. 
Possessing, as it does, the Premier All- 
zumerican Drum Major in the person 
of John Ellis, who has returned and 
taken his old place, a musical director 
of unusual cleverness, Mark Hindsley, 
who is a composer as well, an acknow- 
ledged superiority in the working out 
of intricate marching formations; and 
a fine library of classic and special 
music, the Indiana University band is 
regarded as I. U.’s strongest musical 
asset at this time. A banjo section is 
one of the added features. The Spirit 
of Indiana is the latest of Director 
Hindsley’s compositions for the band. 
It will be featured at all the organ- 
ization visits outside. The march is 
dedicated to Capt. Cleaver of the mili- 
tary department. 





Dallas, Texas 
By Cora E. Behrends 


ALLAS, TEX., Oct. 31.—Many 

notable artists, musical organiza- 
tions, musical plays and the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra dot the local cal- 
endar and will afford music lovers and 
patrons an opportunity to choose their 
favorite attractions. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
has been booked for three performances 
on Feb. 28 and March 1, in the Fair 
Park Auditorium. Herbert Marcus is 
the chairman of the opera committee. 
There is a possibility that the San 
Carlo Opera Company will be heard in 
the Showhouse in November accord- 
ing to Harriet Bacon MacDonald, who 
is negotiating with the management. 

The Dallas Symphony is scheduled 
for six concerts in the Fair Park Audi- 
torium. Paul Van Katwijk, conductor, 
has recently returned from Europe with 
several novelties to be presented dur- 
ing the season. Among them will be 
Dubinushka by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Art- 
ists Carnival of Svendsen, Eight Rus- 
sian Folk Songs of Liadoff, and, in ad- 
dition to these, the fourth symphony 
by Tchaikovsky, The New World 
Symphony by Dvorak and waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier will be programmed. 

Perhaps the largest. strides forward 
will be noted in radio music. WFAA, 
the Dallas News-Sears Roebuck sta- 
tion, will add to local and state artists 
programs. Among chain programs will 
be those offered by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, through the National 
Broadcasting station connection, for 
public school children each day about 
noon. This announcement is made by 
Sudie Williams, supervisor of public 
school music. KRLD, the Times- 
Herald station, will contribute a large 
quota and the Bennett organ recently 
installed in the Palm Garden of the 
Adolphus Hotel for this station will 
be used. This is said to be the first 
pipe organ especially installed for radio 
work in the south, WRR, the City of 
Dallas station, will furnish many in- 
teresting programs, and the organ at 
Whittles music store will be a feature 
of its programs. 


Music in Industry 


will be a large 


Music in industry 
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factor this year, as the moral and tonic 
effect of music in industry is realized 
by many firms. A. Harris and Com- 
pany will feature an orchestra, band 
and chorus, alternating three times a 
week. Certain hours or days free from 
work are a reward for prompt and 
regular attendance aat_ rehearsals. 
Sanger Brothers chorus will inspire em- 
ployees each morning. The Magnolia 
Company will foster a band. Many 
quartets, vocal and instrumental, will 
be featured or have a place in banks, 
automobile houses and stores. 

The State Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which Mrs. J. L. Price of Dallas is 
president, will stress the Ten Thou- 
sand Endowment Fund. A junior con- 
test will be held in each of the seven 
organized districts of the state, and 
state winners will be sent to the na- 
tional contest. The extension commit- 
tee expects to realize its goal of 350 
clubs by the biennial in June, 1929, 
The Dallas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. H. C. Jarrell, president, will con- 
centrate on its Elizabeth Gerard Fund 
and will present speakers who will deal 
with current events. Analytical Amer- 
ican programs and the study of Amer- 
ican composers are also to be taken up. 

Through its senior, junior, study club 
and string players, the Schubert Choral 
Club will exert a strong influence on 
the public. This club will, for the 
seventh year, give twilight concerts in 
the Adolphus Hotel on the fourth Sun- 
day in each month. A member of the 
Texas Chapter of the Organists Guild 
will appear on the program each timé. 
Hold Silver Anniversary 

The Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club celebrates its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Cora E. Behrends, organiz- 
ing president; Mrs. O. L. McKnight, 
present president, and Mamie Folsom 
Wynne, director, were announced to 
speak at the musical luncheon. 

Armistice Day will be celebrated 
with a musical luncheon, and monthly 
lunchons stressing music will be held. 
The Music Study Club will present 
one artist complimentary to its friends 
about the holiday season. 

J. M. Saville has re-entered the man- 
agerial field. Having leased the Circle 
Theatre, which he has renovated and 
christened the Showhouse, he will pre- 


sent the following: Nov. 1, George 
Liebling, pianist; Nov. 15, Leonora 
Corona, soprano; Nov. 19, Russian 


Symphonic Choir; March 13, 29, Albert 
Spalding, violinist; March 15, Harold 
Samuels, pianist; May 3, Mischa Lev- 
itski; Oct. 14-20, the Follies-Bergére 
(Paris); Nov. 8, the Vagabond King; 
Nov. 13-14, The Firefly; Dec. 6-7-8, 
Iriorita. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald’s list in- 
cludes Chaliapin, 1929 Fair Park Audi- 
torium; Jan. 21 and 22, Doris Niles 
and her ballet (Showhouse); Feb. 15- 
16, E. H. Southern, dramatic recital 
(Showhouse). 

The J. Abner Sage concert series 
will bring the following artists: Nov. 
5. Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, 
Fair Park Auditorium; Nov. 10, 
Naughty Mariette, Fair Park Audi- 
torium; December, Agnes Weekes, 
pianist, McFarlin Auditorium; Novem- 
ber, Francis MacMillen, McFarlin 
Auditorium; January 24, the Revelers, 
McFarlin Auditorium; February 11, 
the Prague Teachers Chorus, McFar- 
lin Auditorium; March 16, Tony Sarg’s 
Marionettes, McFarlin Auditorium; 
April 17, Sophie Braslau and Josef 
Levhinne joint concert, McFarlin 
Auditorium. 

Cora E. BEHRENDS, 


(Other City Forecasts on page 32) 


SHELBYVILLE, INpD.—An exchange of 
choirs between First Christian Church 
of this city and the Christian Church 
of Franklin was an event on Sunday, 
Oct. 21. The Franklin singers, num- 
bering thirty, were directed by Mrs. 
Oris Vandiver, Misses Talley and Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vandiver took part. 
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Sunken Bell 


Cast Complete 


Respighi to Attend 
American Premiere 

Ottorino Respighi, composer 
Canpegm Sommersa (The Sunken 
Bell), will attend the American pre- 
miere of this work in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the afternoon of 
Nov. 24. 

The complete cast is announced by 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager, 


as follows: 
Rautendelein ...... Elisabeth Rethberg 


M the Bellcaster’s wife— 
—_ Nanette Guilford 


of La 


The Witch............. Julia Claussen 
The Neighbor cae ueae Philine Falco 
nt it 2 teespees cogal Aida Doninelli 
GE TEER. « « Enc csccguee Ellen Dalossy 
. Qo iP eae oe" Merle Alcock 


Heinrich, the Bellcaster— J 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Nickelman, the Old Man of the 


RE eee Giuseppe DeLuca 
IG ooo ws gucetees Alfho Tedesco 
eee" Ezio Pinza 
The Schoolmaster ..... Louis d' Angelo 
The Barber....... Giordano Paltrinieri 


Conductor, Tullio Serafin 


The mise-en-scene has been arranged 
by Wilhelm von Wymetal; Giulio Setti 
has trained the chorus, and the scenery 
is by Joseph Urban. 





SPAETH IN RICHMOND 


Ricnwonp, Va—On Oct. 27, in the 
auditorium of the Woman's Club, Sig- 
mund Spacth gave the first of a series 
of lectures on music appreciation. This 
series is being held under the auspices 
of the News Leader and the Woman's 
Club. Julia Sully is president. 





Theresa Grab, the first love of 
Schubert's youth. 


IpDIOSYNCRASIES AND THE ARTIST 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
(Continued from page 6) 

I stand inconsolable. 

Only thou, O Holy Art, 

Who live forever, 

Only thou art left, 

Like rays of sunshine 

To disperse the darkness of my fate.” 

And perhaps even finer, more stead- 
fastly mature, is this entry of July, 
1824: 

“My courage in life is not gone. Nat- 
urally the good old times when I could 
see happiness lurking everywhere are 
gone, and now only fated reality looks 
straight into my eyes. Yet imagination 
still transfigures life. Man often thinks 
that happiness depends on the world 
around him, but happiness comes from 
within.” ; 

The same fine simplicity of nature 
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that we feel in these extracts from 
his journal, a sort of childlike direct- 
ness and naivete, degenerating rarely 
into childishness, ris.ng at its best to 
true nobility, is the predominant char- 
acter of Schubert’s personality in music. 
He is probably the least sophist.cated of 
all composers. Dvorak perhaps comes 
nearest to him in this respect, but 
Dvorak is less pure and less noble. 
Schubert’s proverbial greatness as a 
melodist is largely due to his directness 
and simplic.ty. His loveliest melodies, 
such as Hark, Hark! the Lark and To 
Sylvia among the songs, the two Mo- 
ments Musicaux and the Impromptu, 
all in A flat, among the piano pieces, 
the ‘cello melody in the Unfinished 
Symphony, and the theme of the An- 
dante in the C Major, have something 
of the universality of folk songs com- 
bined with an unmistakable personal 
flavor. Schubert is one of the most or- 
iginal of composers, and his originality 
is not that pseudo-orig.nality which ex- 
ploits the bizarre and the eccentric, but 
the true orginality which can use the 
commonest materials with a personal 
intention that bestows on them magical 
novelty, that can “make the words or 
chords of everyday reflect a thought 
under the peculiar illumination of its 
own mind.” 

In melody Schubert rarely departs 
from the path of the simple diatonic 
scale. In harmony many of his great- 
est tunes hardly need more than the 
three common chords of tonic, domi- 
nant, and sub-dominant. In rhythm, 
though the Hungarian influence shows 
in some fascinating uneven phrases of 
five or three measures, his ordinary 
patterns are the accepted ones used 
again and again by his contemporaries, 
like the traditional forms of Chinese 
verse. Yet what he does with them is 
absolute “Schubert.” Who but he could 
have written the last nine measures of 
the A flat Moment Musical, opus 94, 
No. 2, with their heavenly clearness 
and ethereality, or the last cadence of 
the Death and the Maiden Variations 
in the D minor Quartet—a cadence that 
in its simple yet poignant appeal to the 
heart is as unforgettable as Words- 
worth’s: 

“But she is in her grave, and oh! 

The difference to .me!” 

In one of the most penetrating an- 
alyses ever written of Schubert, that of 
his younger contemporary and ardent 
admirer, Robert Schumann, the point is 
well made that, compared to Beethoven, 
Schubert is a feminine personality (ein 
Madchencharakter) more _ talkative, 
softer, broader. “To be sure,” adds 
Schumann, “he has his powerful pas- 
sages, he sometimes works in masses; 
but there is always a masculine and 
feminine contrast: while the one com- 
mands, the other beseeches and persu- 
ades.” Schubert is in fact a true son 
of the romantic movement in that his 
dominant quality is less power than sen- 
sibility. He is a creature of moods, and 
loves to give himself up to the play of 
sentiments and the enjoyment of shades 
of color that pass through his mind al- 
most like day-dreams. 

Take, for instance, the often dis- 
cussed matter of his modulations, which 
gives his music a_ peculiar charm. 
To him the contrasts of keys, or of 
major and minor in the same keys, 
are evidently matters of largely momen- 
tary mood. The most familiar instance 
to most people will probably be the 
fascinating lapses from major to minor 
and back again in the song Serenade; 
but there are similar effects at the end 
of the Impromptu for Piano in C minor 
(ending in C major),—in the theme of 
the fourth Impromptu, a chameleon that 
sometimes takes its color from A flat 
minor, sometimes from A flat major— 
in the touching major cadence of the 
Death and the Maiden Variations al- 
ready mentioned—and in the consum- 
mate charm of the major ending of the 
F minor Moment Musical. 

Schubert has a casual way all his 
own (though Dvorak afterwards bor- 
rowed it and made it his own, too) of 
dropping into rather a remote key just 











Karoline von Esterhazy, student 
and ideal of Schubert. It was to 
this lovely countess that Schubert 
dedicated several of his works. 


long enough to get its color, and doubl- 
ing back home almost before we detect 
his truancy. How irresistible is the 
sunny stretch of F major, pianissimo, 
in the midst of the passionate turmoil 
of the D minor Quartet, at the fifty- 
second measure! How full and rich, 
in the string Quintet, his last work in 
chamber music, is the tune for two 
‘cellos in the warm tonality of E flat, 
which we suddenly sail into from the 
cooler C major as into the gulf stream 
in mid-Atlantic! All through his work 
there are these perfectly simple yet 
powerfully original contrasts of color. 
Possibly the most magical instance of 
all is the inset of A flat major, twenty- 
seven bars from the end of the Unfin- 
ished Symphony, an Aladdin's trip to 
fairyland that is followed ten bars later 
by an equally simple—and almost 
equally unexpected—return to the com- 
mon day of E major. 

Schubert is not primarily a close 
thinker in music, but rather a feeler. 
Schumann’s word “talkative” suggests 
this, and accounts not only for the pro- 
lixity and lack of vigorous directness 
that mars all his early work in the 
larger forms (such as the first six sym- 
phonies and practically all the cham- 
ber music except the A minor, D minor, 
and G. major Quartets, and the C 
major Quintet) but also for his hab- 
itual conception of his music in one 
plane only. He lacks the depth and 
solidity of the polyphonic masters like 
Bach and Brahms. 

“His polyphony” says Sir Henry 
Hadow, “never approaches that of Bee- 
thoven He paints on the flat 
surface, and uses the rainbow itself 
for his palette.” The place of poly- 
phony—the real contrast of simul- 
taneous melodies—is taken in his works 
by ingeniously contrived contrasts of 
rhythms, all subservient to one chief 
melody. The opening of the A minor 
Quartet is a good example, with the 
charm of its sustained background of 
second violin, its delicate but firm punc- 
tuation for viola and ’cello, and the first 
violin floating on top of all. More 
familiar is the strikingly original open- 
ing of the Unfinished Symphony, where 
the murmur of the violins and the more 
trenchant figure of the plucked basses 
alike make a background for the soar- 
ing melody of oboe and clarinet. The 
only modern composer who has rivalled 
him in these fascinations of texture is 
again Dvorak. 

On the other hand, in the use of 
Hungarian syncopated rhythms and in- 
strumental coloring, such as we find in 
the A minor Quartet, the finale of the 
great Quintet, the Divertisement 4 la 
Hongroise, and in many other works, he 
has been followed closely by Brahms, 
who on one side of his many-sided' 


(Continued on page 23) 











musical personality stems from Schu- 
bert more distinctly than from any 
other master. 


It has become rather a cliché of 
criticism to say that Schubert was 
essentially a lyric rather than an epic 
composer, that he lacked the power of 
self-criticism as well as the polyphonic 
sense, and that his diffuseness was in- 
corrigible. We must remember, how- 
ever, tnat his untimely death stopped 
his work just when, at thirty-one, he 

was beginn.ng to emerge trom the ir- 
responsibilities of boyhood and acquire 
a new and deeper sense of the resources, 
and of the aimculties, of art. It is well 
to remember that only a few weeks be- 
fore his death, realizing his own de- 
fic.encies, he had arranged to take les- 
sons trom the greatest master of 
counterpoint in his day. It is well to 
remember that on the finale of what is 
on the whole his finest quartet—the 
D minor—he accepted suggestions made 
at the rehearsal, materially shortened it, 
and greatly increased its vigor of effect. 

Above all, at least half a dozen of his 
latest works are als» immeasurably his 
greatest, and testify to heroic potentiali- 
ties in him that even the power and 
pathos of his finest songs would hardly 
lead us to expect, and reveal him emerg- 
\ ing from the amusingly literal imita- 
tions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
of his boyish quartets and symphonies 
into a spaciously mature and splendid- 
ly individual style. In the Unfinished 
Symphony (1822), the A minor Quar- 
tet (1824), the D minor and G major 
Quartets (1826) and the String Quintet 
and Symphony, both in C, of 1828, 
Schubert is still the romanticist, but 
he is now the romanticist grown to 
man’s estate, sobered and ripened in the 
way suggested by the 1824 excerpts 
quoted from his diary. 

The continuity of his growth is 
fascinating. Even particular technical 
processes we can trace from the earlier 
works to the later, and it is impressive 
to see the same means used first for a 
purely lyric and later for an epic or 
dramatic purpose. For example, the 
\ whole first movement of the G major 
Quartet is motivated by the same con- 
trast of major with minor that we saw 
so many instances of in songs and in 
piano pieces. But what a colossal play 
of major and minor is here, what joys 
and sorrows of gods seem to be at 
stake ! 

Again, the so-called “mediant modu- 
lation” is one of Schubert’s favorites 
all through his life; but never had he 
used it so powerfully as when he sets 
the whole first section of the slow 
movement in the great Quintet for 
Strings in the key of E, and the whole 
stormy middle section in F minor, so 
strikingly contrasted with it yet related 
by the identity of the notes A flat and 
G sharp. This is a technical point, 
but anyone who listens to that move- 
ment cannot miss the virtue of it in the 
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IDIOSYNCRACIES AND THE ARTIST 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
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powerful emotional contrast felt be- 
tween the quick broad opening and 
what so dramatically follows. 

It is, however, in the new strength 
and virility that these works take on, 
without ever losing their feminine 
tenderness and charm, that their ulti- 
mate wonder lies. Schubert is no less 
romantic in them than in his earliest 
songs: to realize this we have only to 
recall the famous ’cello melody of the 
Unfinished Symphony, the opening horn 
call of the C major Symphony and the 
even lovelier horn calls in its Andante, 
or the whole indescribable atmosphere 
of tender wistful beauty in which the 
first movement of the A minor Quartet 
is bathed. But the loveliness of these 
quieter moments is enhanced now by 
being set in contrast with a new stern- 
ness and vigor. 

The opening motive of the D minor 
Quartet, with its energetic rhythm re- 
calling Beethoven’s “Fate knocking at 
the door” and its austere harmonies of 
bare octaves, fifths, fourths, has a tragic 
quality for which even Der Doppel- 
ganger has hardly prepared us. Extra- 
ordinary is the savage energy of the G 
major Quartet with its major and 
minor triads in mortal combat, and its 
laconic directness of utterance. And 
the main theme of the first movement 
of the C major Symphony, where em- 
phatic strings alternate with chattering 
wood-wind, has the onrush of the Erl 
King with a steadier power and a 
grander ground swell. In the scherzos 
of the D minor Quartet and the String 
Quintet powerful syncopations give a 
Beethovenish vigor of onslaught, while 
in that of the C major symphony (for 
which that of the G major Quartet, 
in virtually the same rhythm, seems a 
sort of study) there is both ceaseless 
animation of detail and a splendid wide 
sweep of the whole. As for the finale 
of the same symphony, its combination 
of headlong momentum with sure con- 
trol is almost overpowering. 

Short, then, as was Schubert’s life, 
measured in years, it had through stead- 
fastness of purpose and steady growth 
of power a fine unity. The child-like 
candor of the first songs matures into 
the directness of attack, the firm grasp 
that can hold together a long complex 
movement like the Adagio of the Quin- 
tet, one of the most sustained things in 
chamber music. The brief and touch- 
ing fragility of Death and Maiden ex- 
pands naturally and with an art free 
from artifice into the elegiac nobility 
of the variations in the D minor Quar- 
tet. Even the ample leisureliness which 
in the early Schubert leads sometimes 
to an exasperating prolixity becomes in 
the C major Symphony a fine delibera- 
tion and expansiveness, giving it what 
Schumann called its “heavenly length.” 
And throughout all the work, there 
runs that golden thread of naive ten- 
derness and chameleon-like color, that 
child-like beauty of which Schubert 
alone had the secret. 





SCHUBERT—MUSIC MAKER 
By Philip Hale 
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the Standchen, Hark, Hark the Lark, 
or The Post, or you may prefer such a 
song as Kriegers Ahnung. A _ song 
should never be a panorama; the elab- 
oration of the detai! forbids any gen- 
eral, irresistible effect. In the store- 
house of Schubert are songs of all de- 
scriptions. Costly are those in which 
he speaks directly to the heart, or 
suggests at once a mood, in which the 
hearer is conscious of a voice confirming 
that mood. The costliest are those in 
which the mood is at once suggested 
by a few measures of the accompani- 
ment, and the voice enlarges and 
broadens the mood until the sensitive 
hearer is, in his mind, himself the 
singer. Instances of this last revela- 
tion of genius are many. I cite here 











The Wanderer, The Trout, The Young 
Nun, The Maiden’s Lament, Auf dem 
Wasser, Death and the Maiden, Die 
Stadt, Am Meer. Now these songs are 
of the best known; and not without 
reason; for the winnowine of Time is 
not done idly or hurriedly. There are 
attempts to bring into favor that which 
Time has put in the dustbin; but such 
attempts are almost always futile. The 
survival of the fittest is a law in music 
as well as in nature. Fashion may 
amuse itself with a work for a season. 
Fashion is soon tired and seeks another 
plaything. And that which is boosted 
into prominence by fashion, seldom has 
a fixed and lasting position. 

The cyclus Die Schéne Miillerin is 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Solo Recitals 


Give Pleasure 


Sklarevski and Wolfe 
Heard in Baltimore 


Battrmore, Nov. 14-— Alexander 
Sklarevski, pianist, gave the second 
Peabody recital of the season on Nov. 

2 before a large audience. As a fac- 
ole member of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, this artist has won pub- 
lic esteem, and on this occasion his 
technical skill and musicianship were 
amply displayed. Contrasting moods 
gave added interest to the program and 
three encores were demanded. 

Ralph Wolfe, an American pianist, 
was guest artist at the opening con- 
cert of the Baltimore Music Club, Nov. 
3, in the Hotel Emerson. Mr. Wolfe i is 
a product of the Juilliard Foundation, 
and gained professional experience 
abroad. The audience found his play- 
ing sincere and artistic. He possesses 
ability of a brilliant order. 

Gustav Strube, conductor of the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, has added 
eight members to the string section, 
thus increasing the personnel to eighty- 
five. Frederick R. Huber, managing 
the affairs of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra as municipal director of mu- 
sic, announces the municipal symphony 
concerts will begin Nov. 18, with John 
Erskine, pianist, assisting. 

Franz C, BorNSCHEIN. 





BEGIN SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Derroir.—TheThe Sunday noon sym- 
phony concerts in the Michigan Theatre 
will be inaugurated by Eduard Werner 
on Nov. 18. Mr. Werner intends to 
present several compositions which have 
never been played in a theatre and has 
engaged several prominent soloists both 
vocal and instrumental. 


‘Tue ‘Turn or 


{ Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, in a program of operatic arias 
and songs. Atwater Kent Hour. NBC 
System; Sunday, Nov. 18, at 9:15 
p. m. 


{ The New York-Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s program includes 
Bach’s Symphonia Overture, Bruch’s 
Scottish Fantasy with Scipione Guidi 
as soloist and Schubert’s C major sym- 
phony. Willem Mengelberg, conductor. 
WOR; Sunday, Nov. 18, at 3 p. m. 


{ Mabel Garrison, soprano, in recital 
over WBAL; Sunday, Nov. 18, at 7 
p. m. Schubert’s Rosamunde will be 
sung by the Continentals over the NBC 
System; Sunday, Nov. 18, at 4 p. m. 


{ Arcadie Birkenholz, violinist, in all 
Schubert program. NBC System; 
Sunday, Nov. 18, at 6:35 p. m. 


{ Reinald Werrenrath’s educational 
program will be devoted to old Italian 
songs. NBC System; Sunday, Nov. 
18, at 7 p. m. 


{| Utica Jubilee Singers in program of 
spirituals and rural Negro melodies. 


NBC System; Sunday, Nov. 18, at 
9:15 p. m. 
{ Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Gennaro Papi, conductor, are featured 
in the General Motors Family Party. 


NBC System; Monday, Nov. 19, at 
9:30 p. m. 

{ Giuseppe di Benedetto, tenor, and 
Darl Bethmann, baritone, in Neapolitan 
Nights. NBC System; Monday, Nov. 
19, at 9 p. m. 


{| Gounod’s Romeo at Juliette will be 
sung by the National Grand Opera 
Company, Cesare Sodero, conductor. 
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NBC System; Monday, Nov. 19, at 


10:30 p. m. 


{ Vladimir Bakaleinikoff directs an or- 
chestra of Cincinnati Symphony players 
over WLW’; Tuesday, Nov. 20, at 8 
p. m. 


{ Schubert is the first composer of the 
new Edison Hours with Famous Com- 
poser series. WRNY; Tuesday, Nov. 
20, at 8 p. m. 


{ Morley Singers and string quartet in 
excellent program. NBC System; 
Tuesday, Nov. 20, at 8 p. m. 


{ Works of Great Composers program 
is devoted to Debussy with Astrid 
Fjelde, soprano; Lawrence Wolfe, 
tenor, and Marie Miller, harpist. NBC 
System; Tuesday, Nov. 20, at 10 p. m. 


{| Five Chopin preludes will be played 
by Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg over 
WJZ; Wednesday, Nov. 21, at 7:35 
p. m. 


{ Works for two pianos and orchestral 
numbers in La Touraine concert. NBC 
System; Wednesday, Nov. 21, at 7:30 
p. m. 


{ Helen Clark, soprano, and Lucien 
Schmidt, ‘cellist, in Maxwell House 
semi-classical concert. NBC System; 
Thursday, Nov. 22, at 9:30 p. m. 


{ German composers furnish the pro- 
gram for the Slumber Hour, NBC Sys- 
tem; Thursday, Nov. 22, at 11 p. m. 


{ Bamberger Little Symphony Orches- 
tra with Richard Maxwell, tenor, over 
WOR; Thursday, Nov. 22, at 10 
p. m. 


{_ Walter Damrosch’s RCA Educational 
Hour presents, in the first half, (Fairies 
in Music) Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 





overture; Berlioz’ 
Dance of the Sylphs and Ravel’s Beauty 
and the Beast; second half, (Flute 
and Clarinet) includes the scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the in- 
termezzo from Bizet’s first Carmen 
suite and Liszt’s second Hungarian 
rhapsody. NBC System; Friday, Nov. 
23, at 11 a. m. 


{| Nicola Thomas, violinist, will play 
Greig’s C minor sonata with Minnie 
Weil accompanying, in Sonata Hour. 
WOR; Saturday, Nov. 24, at 8:15 
p. m. 


Night’s Dream 


{M ary Damrosch directs an all Schu- 
bert program over NBC System; Sun- 
day, Nov. 18, at 1 p. m. 


| Chicago Civic Opera Company over 
the NBC System; Wednesday, Nov. 21, 
at 10 p. m. 





HARTFORD CONCERT 


ARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 31.—Miss 

Irene Kahn, well-known Hartford 
pianist, has been ‘selected as accompanist 
for the Cecelia club of Hartford for 
the coming year, succeeding Marshal 
Seeley who has resigned. The club, 
Moshe Saranov, director, will give a 
concert in December. The Christmas 
Oratorio by Bach, will be a feature. 
The program will also include Three 
Old Carols by J. M. Joseph; The Holly, 
a folk song arranged by E. T. Davies, 
and Agnus Dei by George Bizet with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

The Hartford County Choral Society 
will present Cowan’s cantata Rose 
Maiden—the auditorium of the Bulkeley 
high school, Nov. 23. 

eriden, Conn.,—Among the musical 
events of the season will be several 
concerts by the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, presented by Douglas Smith, 
supervisor of music in the public 
schools, concerts at the churches during 
the holidays and musical events by the 
social clubs. 

W. E. Castetow. 
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| 6,31 us hope that the latest wave 
length allocations, which went into 
effect Nov. 11 mark the Federal Radio 
Commission’s final juggling of the 
country’s broadcasting stations. Since 
its advent two years ago the Commis- 
sion apparently has done little save 
cause listeners to scrap their logs and 
commence afresh on new ones. No 
sooner had one finished a neat and 
comprehensive tabulation than he was 
obliged to go through the process of 
locating and recording stations all over 
again. Perhaps the latest rearrange- 
ment falling on Armisitce Day contains 
significance for the listener. 


There is no gainsaying that the Com- 

mission has been confronted with a 

heartbreaking task. And when one con- 

siders that it has had to deal with a 

situation in which there are more than 

400 superfluous stations, this task also 

looms as an impossible one. In fact 

it is recognized that no satisfactory 

solution can be effected until many 

, stations are forced to shut down. But 

the commission, which apparently has 

the stations’ plight more at heart than 

the listeners’, has not proceeded on this 

line. Instead it has tried to solve the 

problem by splitting time and assign- 

ing several stations to the same wave 

length along with other proceedures. 

It remains to be seen how effective the 

newest alignment will be. Certainly 
the others caused little cheering. 

The Commission, in all fairness, is 
entitled to a modicum of sympathy, for 
dilatory congressional methods resulted 
in the establishment of a governing 
body only after chaos had descended 
upon broadcasting. But it also de- 
serves criticism not only for its failure 
(to date) to effect orderly conditions, 
but for the lack of faith it has shown 
in its own authority. For the com- 
missioners to admit that they fear for 
the constitutionality of the radio law 
only lends additional heart to the re- 
calcitrant broadcasters. 


EORGE CEHANOVSKY. (Gen- 

eral Motors Family Party, NBC 
System, Nov. 5). If, as I hope, you 
peruse this department with some de- 
gree of regularity you may recall that 
in the previous week’s broadcast John 
Charles Thomas was handicapped by 
unfortunate juxta-position. But the 
soloist on this occasion was surrounded 
by a program which, while not the most 
profound, was within standard bounds 
and was replete with venerable names. 
Music by Wagner, Bizet, Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky, Rossini and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, with other composers lent merit 
and dignity to the event. 

Mr. Cehanovsky, baritone in good 
standing of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist in this broad- 
cast of “best known and most popular 
classics.” (We'll not stop to argue G. 
M.’s contention as indicated by the quo- 
tation marks.) The singing of an art- 
ist whose technical equipment embodies 
mastery of microphone requirements is 
certain to strike lightly on the aural 
sensibilities of his listeners. Mr. Ce- 
hanovsky’s voice emanated from the re- 
producer evenly and with the same 
freedom as it apparently surged from 
his throat. Yet a greater variety of 
color and keener interpretive feeling 
would have helped. <A list which was 
confined mainly to operatic arias in- 
cluded the Toreador song from Carmen 
and Largo al factotum from The Bar- 
ber of Seville. 

The orchestra, which was guided by 
Adrian Schubert, set off in their best 
highlights Saint-Saens’ Danse Macabre, 
Weber’s Invittaion to the Waltz and 
the Ride of the Valkyries from Wag- 
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ner’s Die Walkure. What the latter 
lacked in sonority was compensated by 
a fine interpretation. And finally, 
Henry Burleigh should have been 
pleased with the manner in which the 
string quartet dealt with his Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen. 


ONORA Phonograph Hour. CBS, 

Nov. 8). With sundry of its rec- 
ording forces as the broadcasters and 
the Columbia system as the transmitting 
medium, the Sonora organization is 
sponsoring a series of programs to 
make dial turners disc enthusiasts as 
well. The musical whereithal is being 
culled from the symphonic repertoire, 
the concert library and the song cata- 
logs as well as from musical comedy 
and the modern dance. Engaged in 
their presentations and the company’s 
exploitation were found capable expon- 
ents of all the branches mentioned. 

The hour attended on this occasion 
was so pregnant with music and presen- 
tors that seemingly perfunctory men- 
tion is all that space permits. The 
orchestra presented Hadley’s Atonement 
of Pan, Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz and Ponchielli’s Dance of the 
Hours. Oliver Smith, tenor, sang Ona- 
way, Awake Beloved from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast; 
Helen Croy, contralto voiced Thayer’s 
Laddie, and Jerome Swinford gave us 
the aria, Vision Fugitive From Mas- 
senet’s Herodiade. The labors of all 
were such as to create nothing but 
friendly feelings for themselves and 
their sponsor, with the efforts of the 
symphony orchestra and Mr. Smith 
gleaning the warmest. In addition the 
Picadors served dancers zestfully, and 
a saxophonist charmed devotees of that 
instrument. 

While on other occasion this depart- 
ment has frowned on an excess of 
variety, this broadcast was so admir- 
ably balanced and the efforts of its 
lighter units were in such good taste 
that it is recommended as a_ good 
modus operandi. 


HITE HOUSE Dinner Concert. 

(NBC System, Nov. 11). Appar- 
ently America’s favorite after dinner 
beverage is due for unprecedented ex- 
ploitation this season. The advent of 
the White House Dinner Music Hour 
makes the third prominent coffee ven- 
dor to utilize the radio as a medium 
with which to felicitate imbibers among 
broadcast adherents. This latest fea- 
ture, like the Maxwell and La Touraine 
hours, relies mainly upon an orchestra 
to garner the much sought after good 
will. It also claims that its body of 
thirty-six players is the largest ensem- 
ble supplying music for the radio ad- 
dicts’ Sunday dinner. 

Be that as it may, the unobtrusive 
musicalities of this newest NBC fea- 
ture, to pharaphrase a familiar quota- 
tion, effectively waited on appetite and 
health on both. And while neither the 
program nor its execution was such as 
to cause desertions from the banquet 
boards, at the same time, the half hour 
did nothing to mar the festivities of 
the mid-day culinary rite. The orches- 
tra was put through the paces of Schu- 
bert’s Marche Militaire, Kreisler’s Old 
Refrain, and Tchaikovsky’s Waltz of 
the Flowers and other numbers by 
Hugo Mariani, one of the NBC’s inde- 
fatigable and accomplished conductors. 


NITED Symphony Orchestra. 
(CBS, Nov. 11). Since its first 
bow to the radio audience in September, 
1927, the United Symphony Orchestra 
has maintained a high standard of art- 
istry. Uniformly good performances of 





carefully arranged programs have made 
the CBS Symphonic Hour sought out and 
attended by radio’s most discriminating 
listeners. And as no time is lost for 
applause and intermissions, this feature 
invariably succeeds in its attempt to 
present a full concert program within 
the hour it is on the air. An item of 
interest is that as no number has been 
repeated during the run of this Sunday 
feature the total number of works 
played has already passed 800. 

The program on Armistice Day in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s Overture Solen- 
nelle, the Good Friday Music from 
Wagner’s Parsifal, the second move- 
ment from Beethoven’s Eroica sym- 
phony in addition to Weber’s Jubel 
Overture and Elgar’s Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance. From the first note to the 
last the concert was as edifying as it 
was sincere, and as engrossing as it was 
artistic. Howard Barlow, who has 
conducted the United Orchestra since 
its inception, has added to this duty 
the role of program reader and proved 
as effective in the one as in the other. 


ARIA KURENKO. (Atwater 

Kent Hour, NBC System, Nov. 
11). Coloratura soprano displays and 
reminiscences of the 1918 doughboy’s 
favorite tune fashioned this broadcast. 
The former had a competent exponent 
in Mme. Kurenko, but the later did not 


tonnevanercitnt ‘ ‘ ' ' 


Wins Prize 





Chadwick 


George W. 


HE National Institute of Arts and 

Letters, holding its annual meeting 
on Nov. 8, awarded the gold medal for 
music to George W.. Chadwick, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

This medal, for the possession of 
which any American citizen may aspire, 
is awarded in rotation to practitioners 
of the various arts, the award for music 
being made every eight years. The 
medal is awarded, not for any one con- 
spicuous achievement, but for the reci- 
pient’s work as a whole. 





fare so well. The male quartet to 
whom the war melodies were assigned 
seemed entirely afflicted with colds. 

Mme. Kurenko rewarded listeners 
for their patience in remaining timed 
in between her groups with singing of 
a very high order. A slight vibrato 
which was noticed on her last radio 
appearance has disappeared, and her 
voice has taken on new clarity of tone 
and a certain freshness. And while the 
pyrotechnics called for by the aria, Une 
voce poco fa were accomplished with 
dexterity and dispatch, it was in the 
more lyric Last Rose of Summer and 
Tosti’s Song of Italy that Mme. Kur- 
enko appeared to the best advantage. 
Her delivery of these was outstanding 
for a smooth legato and most effec- 
tive employment of nuance and color. 
Also she was very effective in the open- 
ing number, the Alleluja from Mozart's 
Motet, Exsultate. As a matter of rec- 
ord, the A. K. Orchestra was also 
present. 





Mayer, Inc., 
Joins Engles 


Two Concert Bureaus 


Now Affiliated 


George Engles announces that Con- 
cert Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., 
has become affiliated with his concert 
management. This arrangement brings 
together two of the leading concert 
bureaus in the country, for the co-oper- 
ative booking of more than thirty art- 
ists associated with the two organiza- 
tions. Daniel Mayer, who founded the 
management which bears his name, died 
in London last August. Since then his 
associates, Marks Levine and Rudolph 
Vavpetich, have been in charge of the 
firm’s activities. 


Outstanding Names 


The combined artist list of the affil- 
iated managements includes some of the 
foremost attractions in the field of music 
and entertainment. Among them are 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, Marion Talley, 
Jascha Heifetz, Dusolina Giannini, the 
New York Theatre Guild, Paul Koch- 
anski, Mischa Levitzki, Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, Georges Barrere, Emilio 
de Gogorza and the Russian Symphonic 
Choir. The co-operative booking agree- 
ment covers the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. 

Mr. Engles is also managing direc- 
tor of the National Broadcasting and 
Concert Bureau, which has exclusive 
management of more than 100 radio 
and concert artists. Between this or- 
ganization and the affiliated Engles and 
Mayer concert managements, leading 
stars of the concert and radio world 
will be brought together. 


Introduced Paderewski 


The founder of Daniel Mayer, Inc., 
was considered the dean of impresarios, 
having been in the concert business for 
forty-two years. He introduced Pader- 
ewski to English audiences in 1890 and 
to America two years later; he man- 
aged Josef Hofmann’s first English tour 
and was the first manager of Anna Pav- 
lowa, Mischa Elman, Mr. Levitzki and 
Miss Giannini. He also was manager 
at various times for Fritz Kreisler, 
Viadimir de Pachmann, Enrico Caruso 
and Tablo de Sarasate. 
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Noew Opera 


Berlin 


opera houses, its two symphony 

orchestras, its several quartets 
and choral organizations, Berlin offers 
the local and the floating population a 
musical fare unexcelled in the old 
world. 

In contrast to the twenty-four week 
season of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, opera in Berlin runs through- 
out the year with the exception of a 
brief interval from July 9 to August 
27. Other musical activities are in full 
swing in October with six concert halls 
at their disposal. A minimum of four 
are engaged every evening. 

The length of the music season is 
taken for granted in the German capi- 
tal; but the foreigner’s enthusiasm in 
the wealth of opera is not universally 
shared. Indeed, the presence of the 
three operas is regarded as “inflation” 
and only insuperable obstacles in the 
form of contracts keep the third house 
going. Not even Berlin has need of 
nor can support a trio of opera houses. 

But let a list of the offerings of these 
houses for the coming season precede 
an explanation of the complicated, not 
uninteresting situation. The Staatsoper 
Unter den Linden, recognized as the 
“erst,” the “society” and international 
visitors’ opera, brought, as its first 
premiére, Strauss’s Egyptian Helen on 
Oct. 7, with Maria Miller in the title 
role: Fritz Wolf as Menelaus; Gita 
Alpar as Aithra and Friedrich Schorr as 
Altair. Leo Blech conducted and Panos 
Aravantinos designed the settings and 
costumes. 

To follow, as novelties or revivals 
are: Der Singende Teufel which its 
composer, Franz Schreker, dedicated 
to this institution. This will be a 
world premiére. Schreker, who has 
been head of the State Conservatory 
of Music here since 1920, is his own 
librettist. 

Krenek’s Orpheus and Eurydice, per- 
formed once in Cassel two seasons ago, 
shows its composer in a totally differ- 
ent capacity from his sensational Jonny 
Spielt auf. 

Giordano’s Andréa Chenier will be re- 
vived because it contains Tino Pat- 
tiera’s favorite role. This opera is 
practically never produced in Germany ; 
last year it was performed only twice 
on all the hundred odd opera stages in 
Germany. 

Berlin’s Trojaner 
originally written in 
two parts for two suc- 
cessive evenings, is be- 
ing condensed for a 
single night’s perform- 
ance by Julius Kapp, 
well-known critical es- 
sayist on dramatic poet- 
ry and music. It will 
be revived as a neglect- 
ed work of art. 


Cosi fan tutti, the 
only one of Mozart's 
works not on the regu- 
lar répertoire, will be 
heard again next May 
when Marion Claire of 
the Chicago Opera be- 
comes a member of the 
singing corps here. 

The inclusion of Al- 
ban Berg’s Wozzek in 
the season’s program 
deserves mention. It 
had its world premiére 
in this house in Decem- 
ber, 1925, and has al- 
ready proved its last- 
ing worth in spite of its 
rigid modernity, its 


Bio! Oct. 31.—With its three 
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alore tor 


By Emily Z. Friedkin 





Rudolf Laubenthal as Menelas and Maria Miiller as Helen in the Ber- 
lin premiere of Strauss’s “Egyptian Helen.” 


tonality, and difficulties of production. 

Staatsoper Plans 

T HE second state opera, the Staats- 
oper am Platz der Republik, 


promises the following premieres and 
revivals : 


Act II of the “Egyptian Helen”—the tent in the desert—as staged by 


The pre-Mozartian work, Cimarosa’s 
Secret Marriage, usually catalogued as 
a singspiele (a song-play), without the 
substantiality of opera. It was first 
produced in Vienna in 1792. 

Krenek’s three one-act operas, per- 
formed for the first time in Wiesbaden 





Paul Arvantino for the Berlin premiere. 


ermany 


and Dresden to Have Rare Offerings 


this spring: Der Diktator, Koeni- 


greich, and Meisterboxer. 

Kurt Weill’s Mahagonny, this com- 
poser’s first full-length opera, in col- 
laboration with Bert Brecht, first 
among Germany’s younger dramatists. 
The scene is the Californian coast, in 
an imaginary city built for the world’s 
pleasure; the action surrounds the fate 
of Jimmy, a wood-cutter who has come 
from Alaska. The work, as yet uncom- 
pleted, will have its premiére near the 
close of the season. 

Ravel’s Spanische Stunde and a new, 
as yet unnamed work by Hindermith, 
composer of Cardillac, will be given. 
Fliegende Hollaender, Carmen, and 
“Salome” will be presented with new 
stage settings; Marschner’s Hans Heil- 
ing will be revived. 

The municipal house, the Staedtische 
Oper plans to give Bittner’s Mondn- 
acht its initial production. Other 
premiéres for this house are: Schrek- 
er’s Irrelohe, Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly and 
Strauss’s ballet, Josefslegende. The 
“newest” music will be heard in Weill’s 
Protagonisten and Der Zar laesst sich 
photographieren, one-act operas. 


The Verdi renaissance continues. 
Simon Boccanegra, edited by Franz 
Werfel who is largely responsible 


for the extensive inclusion of Verdi 
in the standard répertoire, will have 
its premiére later in the season. 

In memory of Schubert’s death a 
century ago his Weibersverschwoerung 
will be played and his Rosamunde dance 
music will be performed as a ballet. 

Wagner’s Tannhauser, Lohengrin, 
and Parsifal will be restaged and re- 
studied, as will also Fledermaus, Eugen 
Onegin, Feuersnot, and Goetz’ Taming 
of the Shrew. ‘ 

The most striking addition to its 
opera forces is that of Marion Claire 
because it reverses the usual practice 
of importing singers from Europe to 
America. Since the death of the Rus- 
sian singer, Jurjevskya, the Staatsoper 
has had no singer of the quality for 
such roles as Elsa in Lohengrin, Desde- 
mona in Othello, Sophie in Rosen- 
kavalier. Miss Claire will embody 
these parts in addition to her Cosi fan 
tutti and becomes, probably a_ per- 
manent addition to the cast. 

Berlin loses its prominent singers, 
for a part of the season at least, 
to the Metropolitan; it 
also loses several to the 
local operetta. This 
season Michael Bohnen 
and Richard Tauber 
have both gone over to 
the lighter musical play. 
Tauber made an ap- 
pearance on Oct. 7 as 
Goethe in Franz Lehar’s 
Frederike, and Bohnen 
is playing the tittle role 
in Casanova, a Johana 
Strauss potpourri. 

In the world of salar- 
ies here, the sky is not 
the limit. The three 
operas are bound by 
agreement not to pay 
more than 1,000 marks 
($240) to any star for 
an evening perform- 
ance. The operetta is 
known to pay from two 
to three times that sum. 

The opera houses 
here have adopted the 
policy of guest stage di- 
rectors. Don Carlos was 


(Cont'd. om page 28) 
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Beniamino Gigli, Met- : 
ropolitan tenor, his 

wife, his daughter \ 
Rina, and his son Enzo, 

return on the 8. 
S. Leviathanafter 
a summer spent 

abroad. 
























Maurice Marechal, French ‘cellist, 
surveying the sands of the desert 
from the humps of a camel. 


Maria Jeritza, who arouses inter- 
est this season as the Egyptian 
Helen, comparing notes with 
Norma Shearer, screen star, on 
the lot at Hollywood where 
Miss Shearer was recently 
filming the “The Little 
Angel.” 











Marcel Salzinger, 
director of the 
voice department 
of the Cleveland 
Institute of Mu- 
sic, and Sergei 


Klibansky, New 


Yeatman Griffith, New York vocal teacher, York vocal 
with his wife, his daughter Lenore, a pupil, Clif- teacher, return 
ford Barnie; and his son, Caldwell, return from from a summer in 

Europe on the S. 8. Adriatic. European ca pi- 


tals abroadthe 
Thuringia. 





(Continued from page 26) 
staged by the director of the Leipzig 
Opera House, Walter Briigmann; Cim- 
arosa’s Secret Marriage by Eugen Kel- 
ler, director of the Stadttheater in 
Heidelberg, and known as a specialist in 
the old singspiele genré 

Ernst Legal, formerly of the Stadt- 
theater, Cassel, who has taken over the 
direction of the Staatsoper am Platz 
der Republik this season, has engaged 
no chief director at all, preferring to 
assign each work to the man most 
competent to deal with it. He wishes 
to do the same with scenic decorators, 
so that Berlin may have the oppor- 
tunity to see the work and test the 
reputations of men prominent in other 
cities. In accordance with this play, 
Heinz Porep, a young artist in the 
limelight in Baden-Baden, will be one 
of the several to be called to the capitol. 

Laudable as this project is, it will 
scarcely solve the problem surround- 
ing this house, which is the step-child of 
Berlin’s musical activities. The Unter 
den Linden house, as the main opera 
of Berlin, visited largely by transients, 
either Germans from the provinces and 
other cities, or foreigners, mantains it- 
self as a national and international in- 
stitution. The Staedtische Oper, situ- 
ated in Charlottenburg, one of the bor- 
oughs of Greater Berlin, has for its 
audience the solid burghers of Char- 
lottenburg who give it steady support 
by subscription. Bruno Walter is its 
guiding genius and his prominence has 
raised it out of the atmosphere of “sec- 
ond best” where it otherwise might be. 

The house am Platz der Republik 
should be a folk-opera house and 
bring the proper fare. With Klemperer 
continuing as its musical head, and now 
Legal as general director, it will not 
reach that goal any more surely than 
in the past. Klemperer, with a pen- 
chant for the extraordinary, the outré 
is scarcely the conductor of a folkopera 
house; his Stravinsky performances, of 
an exceptional high order, are not for 
the masses, nor is Cardillac, which he 
sponsored. Legal is responsible for the 
new staging of Salome, surely out of 
place in a folk institution, as are the 
novelties promised for the season. This 
is meant as no criticism of the quality 
of the performances; as an experi- 
mental opera it serves an artistic pur- 
pose. Its qualities, however, could be 
incorporated into the Unter den Linden 
house without much technical difficulty. 
I have it from authoritative source that 
the State Opera management would be 
gladly rid of this second house, would 
turn it over to the Volksbuehne with- 
out a pfenning’s charge—but the 
Volksbuehne prefers to hold to the con- 
tract, to let the State worry about the 
budget and to continue to pay thirty- 
six cents a seat. 

The State regards a deficit in its 
operas as a matter of course, even as it 
does its appropriations for schools and 
museums, but deficits too, have their 
depths; and the State now knows that 
the folk may be entertained and happy 
with Butterfly or Tiefland, but have 
little understanding for Tristan. It is 
being repeatedly said that the situation 
cannot go on, that the inflation must 
end—but the contract is there with 
more than a decade to run. 


Orchestral Concerts 


HE usual Philharmonic concerts are 

scheduled for this season, ten 
under Furtwaengler’s baton, and six 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Each of 
these concerts is performed twice, on 
Sunday morning at 11:30 and again on 
Monday night at 7:30. The soloists in 
the Furtwaengler concerts are Rach- 
maninoff, Schorr, Schnabel, Kreisler, 
Gabrilowitch, Kempff, Wuellner, Mor- 
ini, Piatigorsky and Flesch. With 
Bruno Walter will appear as solists 
Anday, Edwin Fischer, Giannini, Horo- 
witz and Maria Mueller. New com- 
positions to be performed has not yet 
been announced, but the subscribers 





The cast of “The Egyptian Helen” at a dress rehearsal in Berlin. 


Frau 


Laubenthal next to her husband in the role of Menetas, Maria Mueller 
as Helen, and Richard Strauss, the composer, between her and Aithra 


(Gitta Alpar) and Altair, (Frederick Schoor). Seated is Bertl 
Hallowanicz. 
are promised  Beethoven’s Missa _ bert centenary, his eight symphonies 


Solemnis and Mahler’s Third Sym- 
phony. These are subscription concerts 
and always sold out. 

Sixteen more concerts with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra are announced, six 
with Heinz Unger conducting and ten, 
each with a different guest conductor. 
Heinz Unger introduces the following 
three compositions to the Berlin con- 
cert public: Ernest Bloch’s Concerto 
grosso, Dale’s Romanze and Finale, and 
Ernst Toch’s Spiel fuer Blasorchester. 
Soloists to appear at these concerts are 
Vecsey, Moriz Rosenthal Zlatko Balo- 
kovic, Lionel Tertis, Adolf Busch and 
Wilhelm Backhaus. Richard Crooks is 
scheduled as soloist with the concert 
to be conducted by Oscar Fried with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Berlin Symphony Orchestra will 
give three concerts under the baton of 
its own conductor, Kunwald, successor 
to Emil Bohnke who was killed in an 
automobile acci- 
dent last spring. 
Kunwald was 
formerly a con- 


ductor of the 
Berlin Philhar- 
monic, then of 


the Cincinnati or- 
chestra, and 
finally as a result 
of the war, be- 





will be played, one on the program of 
each of the last eight concerts. These 
concerts, with the opera orchestra, are 
given twice, Friday noon and evening, 
the latter in lieu of the opera perform- 
ance. 

Rivaling the interest in the Walter 
and Furtwaengler concerts are the 
Klemperer Concerts, ten concerts in the 
Staatsoper am Platz der Republik un- 
der the baton of its musical director, 
Otto Klemperer. Klemperer has his 
own particular following, and he is 
promising these devotees Stravinsky’s 
Apollo and Les Noces, Josef Matthias 
Hauer’s Orchestra Pieces, Hindemith’s 
Violin Concerto, Debussey’s Three 
Orchestra Pieces and Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony, Lied Von der Erde, and 
Kindertotenlider. ; 

A special feature of the Singakadem- 
ie’s activities this season will be Bach's 
Passion of St. Matthew in its full length 
on March 11 to 
commemorate the 
first performance, 
a century before, 
which Felix 
Mendelssohn con- 
ducted for the 
Singakademie. It 
will be given in 
the old Garnison 
Church. There 


came somewhat will be two re- 
obscure in Koen- petitions and one 
igsberg, East performance of 
Prussia. He the. Passion of 
brings as the sole St. John during 
novelty the sec- March. 
ond Orchestra Prof. Georg 
Suite by Enesco, Schumann, di- 
the Rumanian recting head of 
composer. the Singaka- 
Viadimir Sha- — = — demie, has an- 
vitch, invited 4 scene from “The Secret Marriage.” nounced two new 
from America, : works; G. von 


will also conduct 
three _ concerts, 
introducing a new 
work to Ber- 
lin on each occasion: 
certo, Prokofieff’s Pas 
Malipiero’s Cimarosana. 

A series of ten orchestra concerts 
forms part of the regular activities of 
both State opera houses. Those in the 
Unter den Linden house are conducted 
by Kleiber and will bring the follow- 
ing novelties: E. Bohnke, Symphony; 
Schreker, Orchestra Lieder; Mraczek, 
Variete and Stravinsky’s “Sacre du 
Printemps.” In honor of the Schu- 


Roussel’s Con- 
d’Acier and 


Ellen Burger (Elisetta), Else Rusiczka 
(the elderly aunt), and Martin Abend- 
roth (the parvenu Father). 


Keussler: In 
Jungen Tagen, a 
V olks oratorum 
and F. Wein- 
gartner’s Resurrection. 

Michael Taube will play the follow- 
ing selections for the first time in his 
chamber music concerts: Hindemith: 
Konzert fuer Viola d’amore; Holst, 
St. Paul Suite; Honegger, Le Dit des 
Jeux du Monde; Wolfgang Jacobi, 
Cantata for chamber orchestra, choir 
and tenor solo; Rathaus, Pastorale and 
Dance for chamber orchestra; Toch, 
Vorspiel zu einem Maerchen; Dessau, 
Dance Suite for orchestra and piano. 
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‘THE Staatsoper, Dresden, which 
ended its season so brilliantly with 
the world premiere of Strausss’ Egyp- 
tian Helen announces the following 
novelties for the coming season: 


Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly, to be produced 
preceding the Berliner Staedtische Oper 
performance, and to be the first per- 
formance in Germany; ‘Theodore 
Stearn’s Der Schneevogel also a 
remiére for Germany as well as for 

resden. 


Dresden will see for the first time 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, and Gianni 
Schicchi, Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame 
and Nutcracker Suite (the latter as 
ballet); Schubert’s Weiberverschwoe- 
rung, arranged by Rolf Lauchner, Fritz 
Busch and D. F. Tovey, with ballet 
scenes to Schubert’s dance music. Otto 
Erhardt will direct the staging of the 
opera and Ellen von Cleve-Petz will 
stage the ballet. 

Hans Pfitzner’s Der arme Heinrich, 
produced in Mainz in 1895 for the 
first time, will reach Dresden this win- 
ter. 

Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring will be 
staged anew in Dresden also, as will 
Peter Cornelius’ Barber of Bagdad, a 
comic opera in two acts. A _ heavy, 
inapposite Wagnerianism kept Cor- 
nelius out of the German opera houses 
until it was discovered that his was a 
light, transparent style which his edi- 
tors and arrangers covered with a heavy 
hand. He is regarded as the father 
of the German comic opera and his 
Barber, the only one of his works still 
to be played, is now given in its original 
form. 

Under the auspices of the opera 
house and under Fritz Busch’s direc- 
tion there will be twelve symphony con- 
certs. With the exception of the Palm 
Sunday concert (Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony), and the Christmas week 
offering (Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis), each concert will bring some work 
not found on its programs during pre- 
vious seasons. These novelties are: 
Adolf Busch, Symphony in E minor; 
Schubert, Stabat mater (with choir and 
soloists); Dopper, Ciaconna_ gotica; 
Alban Berg: Selections from Wozzek ; 
Honegger, Horace victorieux; Manuel 
de Falla, Nights in a Spanish Garden ; 
Pfitzner, Two songs for baritone, with 
orchestra; Blumer, Dance Suite; 
Ravel, Daphnis and Chloe; Busoni, 
Comedy Overture; Tindemuth: Kon- 
zertmusik fuer Blasorchester; Stravin- 
sky; Oedipus Rex; Roger, Beethoven 
Variations; Jaromir Weinberger, Over- 
‘ure to Schwanda, der Dudelsackpfeifer. 


Other German Cities 


ORE than a hundred German cities 

have permanent opera ensembles— 
an almost overwhelming beautitude for 
any country. The most ambitious 
undertaking of the year is, beyond a 
doubt, Duisburg’s, where six premiéres 
will be performed during one week on 
the occasion of the first Opera Week 
under the auspices of the Deutsche 
Tonkiinstlerverein. The Herculean 
task falls on the shoulders of Saladin 
Schmitt, general manager of the Duis- 
burg Stadttheater 


Three of the new works remain to 
be chosen. The three already selected 
are Machinist Hopkins, by Max Brand, 
a young Viennese composer; Szyma- 
nowski’s King Roger, and Trojan Wo- 
men by Emil Peeters of Bochum. 


Leipzig will bring two new operas 
during the course of the season: “The 


Black Orchid, characterized as a 
Kriminalgroteske by d’Albert, and 
Kaskische Venus by Wetzler. 

Other premieres will be Janecek’s 


Sache Makropulos in Frankfort; Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Kaschtschei der Uns- 
terbliche is Dortmund; Weinberger’s 
Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeifer in 
Breslau and Buesseldorf. 
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Grace 


CorneELL 


IN 


SuCCESSFUL Desvur 


By Ivan Narodny 


N peg leer gb solo dancer 
Ai is Grace who made her 

American début on Sunday even- 
ing a week ago in the Booth Theatre, 
New York, assisted by Frank Parker, 
a brilliant modern troubadour or mimic 
singer. 

‘Lo be a successful solo dancer and 
hold the attention of the audience 
throughout the evening, as Grace Cor- 
nell did, is not an easy task. Routined 
artists are wise and employ ensembles 
and ballets to keep up the interest. 
Our age is more nervous and more 
liable to boredom than the age of a 
Taglioni or Fanny Elsser. Therefore 
artists employ extra attractions, as en- 
sembles, ballets and what not, in order 
to succeed. Pavlowa, Ruth St. Denis, 
Doris Niles and the rest are doing it. 
But instead Miss Cornell preferred to 
have Frank Parker, another soloist, 
with his mimic songs, as her contrast. 

Grace Cornell opened her program 
with the Pastorale by Scarlatti, which 
she danced as Diana, the Greek god- 
dess, in the style of Louis XV. It was 
nothing but a conventionalized silhou- 
ette of the eighteenth century, with lit- 
tle opportunity for fire or thrill. This 
was followed by four plastomimic 
dances to the music of Debussy, en- 
titled Seasons, in four movements, de- 
picting the awakening of spring, the 
langor of summer, the fury of the au- 
tumnal winds, and the cruelty of win- 
ter. After this she danced another 
modernistic number in somewhat simi- 
lar style to music by Casella and Scri- 
abin. Both numbers seemed difficult to 
transpose from vague phonetic images 
into dramatic-plastic pictures, simply 
because they were compositions meant 
only to be abstractly instrumental,— 
nothing else. The dancer was splendid 
in the waltzes of Waldteufel, which she 
interpreted as sketches of Degas, in 
Tea a la mode, by Poulenc and in The 
Gypsy Dance, as the finale. 

Miss Cornell is a brilliant solo dancer 
with splendid conceptions of the musical 
images. She proved best in lyric, hu- 
morous or dramatic-vivacious render- 
ings of phonetic themes. She was bet- 
ter in The Gypsy Dance than Doris 
Niles or any other American dancer I 
have seen, and she was superb in the 
satiric dance of Poulenc. 


Scriabin’s Pronouncement 


M ISS CORNELL was handicapped 
in rendering the compositions of 
Debussy, Scriabin and Casella, simply 
because no dancer has yet been able to 
visualize what could only be heard. I 
discussed the subject with Scriabin 
when he contemplated writing his 
Prometheus and he told me: 

“My music is visual only pictorially, 
but not kinetically. I am symphonic, 
but not operatic, least of all dramatic. 
You may be able to see pantomimes in 
my music, but I hardly think any danc- 
ing.” 

While it is true that a number of 
Debussy compositions can be danced, it 
would be wiser for all solo dancers to 
follow a suggestion I made to the Rus- 
sian ballet, and which it is pursuing 
now: namely, to enter into negotiations 
with a living composer and have the 
music especially written for whatever 
subject the dancer may require. 

I have always maintained that danc- 
ers should dance to music, and not to 
their dramatic ideas, as the so-called 
New Russian Ballet (Diaghileff Ballet) 
and its sponsors have been advocating. 
This principle is more important for a 





solo dancer than it is for a ballet, as 
absolute synchronization in the case of 
the former is the whole magic of a 
dance. 

The foremost principle of a solo 
dancer is to dance the music, and not 
a dramatic idea or a plot imposed on 
the music. Any figures which are not 
dictated by music, any movements in- 
dependent of the rhythmic imagery of 
music, are synonymous with abandon- 
ment of the subject, and make dance a 
melo-pantomime, which, like melode- 
clamation, is a separate art. 

An excellent contrast to Miss Corn- 
ell’s dances was formed by the dramatic 
troubadour songs of Frank Parker in 
which the singer proved himself a su- 
perb soloist. His interpretation of 
Whales by Gabriel Pierné, and To- 
bacco by Frank Kitson were actual 
gems of the chanson mimée art which 
he executed with such gallantry and 
artistry that the audience cheered for 
more. 





KINDLER RETURNS 
TO PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, of which Mrs. 
D. Hendrik Ezerman is managing di- 
rector, announced Hans Kindler’s re- 
turn from Europe on Nov. 3. Auditions 
for his ’cello class at the Conservatory 
were scheduled for the afternoon of 
Nov. 8. 

Olga Samaroff was announced to give 
the first of her lectures on music and 
ma history on Monday afternoon, 

ov. 5. 

The Conservatory announced a piano 
recital by Arthur Reginald of New 
York, assistant to Mme. Samaroff, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 5. His program 
was to include the Fantasie and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach-Liszt; Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 101, and a Brahms and 
Chopin group. 





Boston, Oct. 25.—Misha Elman, who 
has not given a solo concert in this 
city for three years, will return to Sym- 
phony Hall for a recital on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 18. 


* * 8 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, has _ re- 
turned from a summer spent in Europe 
and will teach on Fridays at his 
studio in this city. 


* * * 


Frederick Fisher, associate conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, was announced as guest conductor 
of the first concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra at the opening of 
its season in the Hotel Statler ball- 
room Sunday afternoon, Oct. 21, with 
Ruth Webb, pianist, as soloist. The 
regular conductor for the season will 
be Theophile Wendt of London, for- 
merly of Cape Town, Africa. 


W. J. PARKER. 





Bancor, Me—Tony Sarg’s Marion- 
ettes were seen in the City Hall on the 
afternoon and evening of Oct. 23. The 
entertainment was under the auspices 
of the Bangor Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs. Charles H. New- 
ell is president. 


Signs Augur 
Good Season 


Evans and Salter 
Optimistic at Winter 


HE fact that up to the present 
time we have closed a greater 
number of contracts than last year at 
che same period would seem to augur 
well for the present season, at least 
as far as we are concerned,” states 
-awrence Evans, of Evans & Salter. 
“We manage only a few of the greatest 
and most outstanding artists and are 
therefore not subject to the temporary 
changes in economic conditions which 
beset the path of managers of a larger 
list of artists of various prices. Last 
year, for instance, we were scarcely 
affected by a somewhat ‘off’ season. 
“This year, after completing nego- 
tiations which have extended over a 
period of about five years, we will send 
Mme. Galli-Curci on a five months 
tour of the Orient. Like her other 
two foreign tours which were under 
our management, the British Isles in 
1924 and Australia and New Zealand 
in 1925, this will be Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
first visit to this part of the globe. 
She will open the tour at Manila, in 
the Philippine Islands, on March 7, go- 
ing from there to China and later to 
Japan. In each case a series of con- 
certs will be given in all the principal 
cities. On the return trip one, and 
perhaps two concerts will be given in 
Honolulu. Before sailing for abroad 
Mme. Galli-Curci will appear in a 
number of concerts in this country dur- 
ing Novemher and December, after 
which she will fulfill her regular num- 
ber of appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Rethberg’s Bookings 


“Elisabeth Rethberg, who is now ap- 
pearing at the Metropolitan, having 
made her first appearance of the season 
in Aida on Nov. 2, has been booked 
for a large number of concert appear- 
ances throughout the country after Jan. 
1, including several concerts with lead- 
ing symphony orchestras. Mme Reth- 
berg is now preparing and will sing 
the latter part of this month the leading 
role in the premiere of Respighi’s The 
Sunken Bell. 


“That the tenor has supplanted the 
former matinee idol of the speaking 
stage would seem to be true, judging 
from the number of bookings we have 
made for Tito Schipa this season. 
After working his way eastward from 
California, appearing in concerts in the 
principal cities en route, he was booked 
to make his initial New York appear- 
ance of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 11. After completing a num- 
ber of concert engagements in the east 
this month, he will return to the Chi- 
cago Opera Company for his regular 
number of performances during Decem- 
ber and January. 

“Great contralto voices are very rare, 
and the eminent position occupied by 
Mme. Homer will again find her ful- 
filling a number of important public 
appearances this year. She will also be 
heard with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

“The romantic artistry and dramatic 
work of Lawrence Tibbett have placed 
him in a preeminent position for the 
past few seasons. His achievements are 
unique and the beauty of his voice 
would attract attention ever if his act- 
ing ability were less pronounced. 

“Since we booked him for his first 
regular concert tour following his mem- 
orable sensation in Falstaff in Janu- 
ary, 1925, he has made appearances in 
practically all of the largest cities of 
America. He scored such great suc- 
cess everywhere that we have been 
forced to arrange return engagements 
this year in practically every place. 
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His versatility in singing and interpre- 
tive ability, have been a pronounced tea- 
ture of this success. 

“Mr. Tibbett opened the season this 
year with Mme. Rethberge with the San 
Francisco Opera Company, after which 
he started on a concert tour of the west 
which is now bringing him eastward. 
He will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera 
Company tor his regular number of 
appearances after Christmas, and after 
completing the road tour with that or- 
ganization he will make another concert 
tour during May. 

“This year. we have introduced a 
novelty attraction to the public in Doris 
Niles and her ballet. This attraction 
possesses such a distinctive charm that 
we are confidently expecting it to be 
one of the highlights of the season. 
After completing the fall tour which 
includes all states from Wiscousin east- 
ward, we will start the ballet off again 
right after the holidays, routing it 
through the south to Texas and then 
on to California for a_three-weeks’ 
tour. Reports from cities already played 
indicate it is being highly received.” 
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ScHUBERT—MAKER oF Music 
By Philip Hale 
(Continued from page 23) 


not without a touch of parochialism in its 
sentiments. The sentimental German 
arises, passionate in gardening, moon- 
ing, talking of Die Natur, which, in his 
eyes is fairest when covered with tables 
of beer, knitting women, artificial sheet- 
iron machinery, and blaring military 
bands. I admit the freshness and buoy- 
ancy, the pleasing melancholy of some 
of the songs but the cyclus, as a whole, 
is an acquired taste to foreigners. The 
Winterreise cyclus is a higher, more 
imaginative flight, and this flight passes 
immediately the boundaries of the 
singer’s country. 


Created the Song 


HE striking characteristics of 

Schubert’s best songs are spon- 
taneous, haunting melody, a _ natural 
birthright-mastery over modulation, a 
singular good fortune in finding the one 
inevitable phrase for the prevailing sen- 
timent of the poem, and in finding the 
fitting descriptive figure for salient de- 
tail. His best songs have an atmos- 
phere which cannot be passed unnoticed, 
which cannot be misunderstood. In 


these songs, in which he surpasses all 
other composers—he surpasses himself. 
Remember, too, that he created the 
song, as it has been known since he 
began to sing. 

Considering his instrumental music, 
judgment is not so sure of itself. Even 
in his largest instrumental moments, 
Schubert is not often so unerring or au- 
thoritative. This may be said of several 
of his finest compositions: the first 
movement is noble, inspiring, radiant 
in beauty; it speaks with “the perfect 
recititude and insouciance of the move- 
ments of animals, and the unimpeach- 
ableness of the sentiments of trees in 
the woods and grass by the roadside, 
and this,” as Walt Whitman says of 
literature, is “the flawless triumph of 
art.” Then there is a gradual sure 
descrescendo of musical interest and 
worth unto the last chord of the finale. 
There is nothing of more complete, 
well-rounded beauty in the literature of 
music, than the first movement of the 
B Minor Symphony. That this sym- 
phony was unfinished is not to be de- 
plored. The second movement is a 
falling off; it is diffuse, sentimental. 
The Unfinished Symphony in B minor 
is great because it is unfinished. 

There are exceptions to this rule in 
Schubert’s case. The strength of the 
C Major Symphony, in spite of its ap- 
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palling length, is pretty well main- 
tained. In the C Major String Quartet 
(Op. 163), the trio of the Scherzo is of 
that mysterious beauty peculiarly, solely 
Schubertian. That diffuseness is the 
curse of Schubert’s instrumental music 
in bulk is an old cry, and. one that may 
well be provoked by the inferior songs. 
Like unto a child pleased with his 
babbling, he says the same thing over 
and over again; and sometimes the 
thought is hardly worth the first say- 
ing. Perhaps his scanty education had 
much to do with this; but it must also 
be taken into consideration that he 
wrote at furious speed, as though he 
were a space writer; he did not take the 
trouble to revise his expression; and his 
extraordinary fertility of invention was 
such that he wrote hurriedly to finish 
one composition while the material for 
another was already fretting his brain. 
He found it easier to write at length 
than to write concisely. And then, he 
had no opportunities to hear his most 
elaborate works. 


This diffuseness is spoken of by Ru- 
binstein: “God created woman; certainly 
the most beautiful of his creations, but 
full of faults. He did not polish them 
away; He was convinced that all which 
was faulty in her would be outweighed 
by her charms. So is Schubert in his 
compvsitions ; his melody outweighs all 
deficiency, if deficiency there be.” A 
kindly defence, but Rubinstein in his 
Conversation on Music enjoys paradox 
as though he were a pirate of Penzance. 


The Individual Note 


N Schubert’s best music for orches- 
tra, chamber and piano, we find the 
same individual note that vivifies and 
distinguishes his songs. Now there is 
nothing so difficult to describe in words 
as the effect produced by absolute mu- 
sic. For what is music? “All music is 
what awakens from you when you are 
reminded of the instruments,” and so 
“all architecture is what you do to it 
when you look upon it.” One may 
choose cunningly and delicately pure 


and crimson words, and juggle with 
them dexterously until the sentences are 





Schubert's grave in the old Wah- 
ringer churchyard in Vienna. 


music, but can one thus present clear- 
ly the intimate character of a compo- 
sition to him that heard it not? In 
such attempts a writer easily waxes 
hysterical or falls into the bog of 
pathos. 

Yet it may be said of Schubert’s mu- 
sic that it alternates between such gaiety 
as is piped in certain poems by William 
Blake, and a melancholy that is like 
unto an autumnal sunset—or the iron- 
ical depression felt on a burgeoning 
spring moon—or the death of the year. 
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Memorial statue to Schubert by 
Karl Kundmann, in a park in 
Vienna. 


No one, except Mozart, could be in 
music so innocent and at the same 
time so gay. There is an innocence 
in Schubert that Mozart never reached. 
On the other hand, the melancholy of 
Schubert seldom approaches the titanic 
despair of Beethoven, or the pessimism 
of certain modern composers. His mel- 
ancholy is always human; it is often 
homely. Love with him is neither 
epidermic, as in Massenet’s Esclar- 
monde, nor is it heroically sensuous, as 
in the music dramas of Wagner. I do 
not remember one page of Schubert’s 
music that is sensual or erotic. 

How Schubert contrived these alter- 
nating effects is foreign to the pur- 
pose of this article. Of what avail 
would it be to discourse on his restless 
changes from major to minor, from 
minor to major; his surprising ease in 
modulation, his tremulous, vague tonali- 
ties? These devices are free to all, and 
yet who has mastered the secret of 
Schubert by listening, prying, imitating? 
Few, if any, great composers are with- 
out mannerisms which may be imitated 
easily; the mannerisms of Schubert are 
his natural methods of expression. You 
hear a few measures and you say, 
“Schubert.” 


I have said that Schubert owed al- 
most nothing to his predecessors and 
was not influenced seriously by the men 
of his period. He admired Zumsteeg; 
but if you plod your weary way 
through the songs and ballads of Zum- 
steeg, you will find no limit of Schu- 
bert. He worshipped Beethoven; but he 
persisted in writing his music in his 
own fashion, nor did he modulate or 
strain his voice in rivalry. He created 
a new lyric, the emotional song. He 
was amongst the first—was he not the 
first to invent the intimate piano-piece 
of small dimensions, as the Moments 
Musicals, the Impromptus? Above all 
he was the discoverer of new musical 
moods. 


Would Schubert have reached a stil! 
greater height if he had lived and ap- 
plied his days and nights to counter- 
point? This is a natural and futile 
question. Rigorous training might have 
taught him the need of self-examination 
and it might have given him the ability 
to stand aside from his work, to look 
at it as the work of another. But 
might not the apparent artlessness, 
which is one of his chief and peculiar 
charms, have disappeared? Might not 
the headlong spontaneity have been 
checked ? 

The Muse of Schubert would have 
ill-brooked the corset of the cantra- 
puntist. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgot- 
ten that some of Schubert’s finest com- 
positions were written during the last 
and dismal year of his life. 
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His singing was sonorous and musical 
at all times. Of Mr. Pinza’s magnifi- 
cent organ, not enough was heard. 
What there was, was gorgeous. The 
other two roles were capably filled. 
The chorus, which had much to do, 
did it well, and even Bellini’s silly 
tunes, appropriate to the piano study 
of pensionnaires, were lifted to a sort 
of dignity by the way Mr. Setti’s forces 
presented them. 


The Jacobo Début 


7) L TROVATORE drew a large 
crowd for its first performance of 
the season on Thursday evening, Nov. 
8 Mr. Bellezza played the score 
beautifully; he never allowed the music 
to drag, and by reducing everything to 
the common denominator of sheer 
melody he kept it unified. 

Naturally the event of the night was 
the debut of Clara Jacobo in the role 
of Leonora. This young Italian-born 
American, from Lawrence, Mass., is 
not a newcomer to New York audi- 
ences. Her work with the San Carlo 
Opera Co., has for several years at- 
tracted favorable attention and given 
her valuable experience. As a result 
she is now artistically mature. She 
knows the traditions of the role, and 
has assurance. The voice is a welj- 
controlled dramatic soprano of smooth- 
ness, warmth, and power. Perhaps the 
nervousness attendant upon a Metro- 
politan first appearance caused her to 
sing below pitch at times. The audi- 
ence applauded her unstintingly all 
through the evening. 

Margaret Matzenauer, as Azucena, 
was magnificent dramatically, and after 
her voice warmed up her singing was 
superb, especially in the last scene. Mr. 
Martinelli as Manrico deserved the ap- 
proval he gained by his fresh, full sing- 
ing. Lesser roles were capably handled 
by Philine Falco, and Messrs. Danise, 
Rothier, Paltrinieri, and Gabor. 


Quarterly Musical Art 


ROM indications at the first sub- 

scription concert of the Musical Art 
Quartet, Sunday night, Nov. 4, at the 
John Golden Theatre, it is going to be 
“the thing” to attend these perform- 
ances. The audience fairly bristled 
with prominents, who swelled the con- 
siderable applause to an ovation. And 
well it was deserved. This quartet 
gains in excellence with each year, and 
its felicitous habit of playing but two 
quartets in an evening, leaving its 
listeners avid for more, is a bit of 
artistry and psychology. The gayer 
Beethoven was first heard, and the per- 
formers gave full winsomeness to his 
Op. 18, No. 2, playing with sparkle 
and delicious nuance. Then followed 
the sensuously lovely Ravel Quartet 
with its fascinating rhythms, odd little 
moments of pizzicato and melodies of 
haunting beauty. The second subscrip- 
tion concert was announced for Dec. 2, 
with John Erskine assisting. Sascha 
Jacobsen, Louis Kaufman, Paul Ber- 
nard and Marie Romanet-Rosanoff 
make up the personnel. 


Gigli Sings 

HE Nov. 4 concert of Beniamino 

Gigli differed in no way from this 
artist’s customary recitals. The huge 
Century Theatre, including the stage, 
was completely filled, and enthusiasm 
ran high; the platform might easily 
have been mistaken for a florist’s shop. 
The programmed arias were O Para- 
diso, Vesti la giubba, and the pleasing 
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Gotham's Important Musi 
A Week Full of Things Which 


Quando nascesti tu from Gomez’s Lo 
Schiavo. The songs were by Donaudy, 
Carnevali, Rachmaninoff, and Buzzi- 
Peccia. There were, as usual, many of 
the expected encores. 

Mr. Gigli was in particularly good 
voice; in lyrical passages his tone was 
above reproach, particularly in the 
mezza voce. The dramatics of his pro- 
gram he could perhaps afford to leave 


to others. Miguel Sandoval played the 
accompaniments. 
Margaret Shotwell, an American 


pianist returning from abroad, played 
Debussy’s Clair de lune, a Liszt Liebe- 
straum, and for display Albeniz’s 
Triana, De Falla’s Danse de feu, and 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. 


Friends of Music 


HE second concert of the season by 

the Friends of Music, on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 4, consisted entirely of 
Italian music. It began with a smooth 
and spirited performance of Malipiero’s 
La Cimarosiana by the orchestra. This 
suite of five fragments by the 
eighteenth century Cimarosa, re-orches- 
trated by Malipiero, pleases by its con- 
trasts, elegance, grace, and transpar- 
ency; it makes no claims to preten- 
tiousness. 

The chorus sang three of Verdi’s 
great choral works, the Stabat Mater, 
Laudi alla Vergine Maria, and Te 
Deum, all from the great period of 
final activity which produced the com- 
poser’s masterworks. The Stabat 
Mater, for four part chorus and or- 
chestra, is straight-forward music, and 
though not ecclesiastical, is at least a 
sincere and dramatic setting of the text. 

The Hymn to the Virgin is the 
address of St. Bernard from the last 
canto of the Divina Commedia. This 
four-part chorus for unaccompanied 
female voices is contrapuntal music, 
based on an unusual scale. The smooth- 
ness and warmth of the contralto 
choirs were noticeable in the perform- 
ance, 

The great Te Deum, with orchestra, 
employs the double chorus at times an- 
tiphonally and at times in unison, work- 
ing up to a mighty climax in the Tu, 
Rex gloriae, Christe. The short solo 
parts were taken by Ethyl Hayden, 
Max Altglass, and Dudley Marwick. 
Artur Bodanzky conducted with his ac- 
customed zeal and artistry. 


Rachel Morton 


R ACHEL MORTON, soprano, on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 4, presented 
at the Gallo Theatre an interesting pro- 
gram which began with Bach’s My 
heart ever faithful, Strauss’s Von 
dunklem Schleier umsponnen, and Die 
Nacht, and Wolf’s Das  verlassene 
Magdlein and Er ist’s. The well se- 
lected French isongs were Hué’s Sur 
l'eau, d’Erlanger’s Morte, Poulenc’s 
Attributs, Delmas’s Réves bleues, and 
Debussy’s Mandoline. Isolde’s first act 
narrative, the only aria of the evening, 
was followed by English songs of 
Davidson, Bridge, Woodman, and St. 
Leger. There were several encores. 

Miss Morton is essentially a drama- 
tic singer, conceiving the music more 
from its dramatic situation than its 
musical form. Naturally, therefore, 
such songs as Morte fared better than 
the simple lyrics. The intense emo- 
tions of the Isolde scene gave the best 
opportunity of the evening for impres- 
sive, full-voiced declamation. At other 
times a certain tightness in production 
held back the tone too much for the 
larger effects that the temperament of 
the artist sought. The German and 
French diction was excellent. 


Walter Golde played very acceptable 
accompaniments. 


Samuel Gardner Plays 


AMUEL GARDNER, violinist, an- 

other of New York’s favored sons, 
gave a Carnegie Hall recital, last Sun- 
day night, Nov. 4, bringing out three 
of his own very piquant numbers, and 
—the Bach Chaconne. 

Mr. Gardner has always played with 
much virtuosity, and in this performance 
he was in particularly good form, de- 
livering with satisfactory polish every- 
thing except the Bach and even that 
was not entirely his fault. 

The Preludes Nos. 7 and 4, and Im- 
promptu were the first-time numbers of 
his own composition that Mr. Gardner 





recent 


Anna Case, 
soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 


soprano—a 


displayed for the edification and delight 
of his friends in the audience. Lolli’s 
Adagio and Allegro, Sinding’s Suite 
in A, Kreisler’s Shepherd’s Madigral 
and Polichinelle, and Friedberg’s ar- 
rangement of a Schubert Rondo were 
the other numbers on the program. Mr. 
Gardner obliged with an unstinted num- 
ber of encores. 


Mr. Hutcheson’s Recital 


E RNEST HUTCHESON, a pianist 
‘4 known and respected by New 
York’s musicali, was heard in his an- 
nual recital in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7. 
Mr. Hutcheson is a good pianist, per se. 
He has an aristocratic touch, a taste 
for cadenzas and florid designs, and a 
facile command of the keyboard. 

In his concert of last week, Mr. 
Hutcheson played Liszt’s Sonata in B 
minor, Schubert’s Musical Moments in 
A flat and C sharp minor, and Im- 
promptu in F minor; Chopin’s Mazurka 
in B minor, Nocturne in C sharp minor, 
and three etudes. His own arrange- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and two of 
his own compositions, Prelude and Ca- 
price, were the feature novelties of the 
program. 


As an author’s style is a direct re- 
flection of his personality, a musician’s 
composition is the direct embodimert of 
his interpretative philosophy. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s Prelude was delicate and 





verybody Wanted to Hear 


airy, tending to traverse the octave 
range of the keyboard. His Caprice 
was more serious, harping on its mes- 
sage, but still embodying the florid 
touches, the runs and roulades which 
marked the works earlier on his pro- 
gram- By these presents he was known 
and heartily received. 


Hansel and Pagliacci 


T= two poles of the operatic rep- 
ertoire were represented on the 
double-program at The Metropolitan 
Opera House, on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 3, when Hansel and Gretel was 
played in company with the gusty Pag- 
liacci. 

Editha Fleischer sang the part of 
Hansel and Gretel. Both sang clearly 
and accurately—were in good voice, in 
other words—and _ interpreted the 
Grimm story with a piquant drollness. 
Henriette Wakefield and Gustav 
Schutzendorf were the perturbed par- 
ents of the itinerant bambini. Doro- 
the Manski, as usual, was the Witch, 
Merle Alcock, the Sandman, and Louise 
Lerch the Dewman. This was virtually 
the same cast as last year. Arthur 
Bodansky waved the stick with fitting 
whimsicality. 

The transition from the still small 
voice to an ensemble of sound and fury 
was effected by the intermission. Pag- 
liacci, while one of the best of the 
Italian veristic school, is nevertheless 
a hall of bombast by comparison with 
the Rumperdinck fairy tale. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, who made his New York 
début as Canio, sang that part again, 
with a blood-curdling realism. Nanette 
Guilford was the seductive Nedda, sing- 
ing in superb style. Giuseppe De Lucca, 
as Tonio, wrecked the happy home. 
Bada and Cehanovsky played supporting 
roles, Bellezza conducted, and thunder- 
ous applause arose from the standees. 


Ralph Leopold Plays 


IGHTING the chaos of a presiden- 

tial election, Ralph Leopold, pian- 
ist, gave a recital in Town Hall, last 
Tuesday night, Nov. 6. Playing with 
much technical dexterity, and fine mu- 
sicianly spirit, he dug deep into classical 
soil with two choral-preludes and the 
allegro from the toccata in C of Bach, 
and passed on to Liszt’s sonata, Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude, op. 23, No. 6, and 
numbers of Mendelssohn, Debussy, 
Arensky, and Grainger. In all of these 
he exhibited those artistic attributes 
which have earned him his place in 
local annals. 


The climax of the evening came with 
Mr. Leopold’s performance of his own 
version of the introduction and first 
scene from Act II of Tristan and 
Isolde. He was cordially received by 
his audience. 


Mr. Rosen Appears 


HE classes of musicians approxi- 
mate Ruskin’s grouping of poets. 
To some a note is only a note, to others 
it is a faery voice or tuft of cloud 
in the sky, to others again, it is clearly 
a note—but a note endowed with a 
poignant meaning. This in short is 
natural classification of artists: artisan, 
romanticist, and classicist, in the broad- 
est sense of the word. There is in 
addition a class beyond . . . the class 
of genius, whose inspiration comes from 
without, is a transcendent thing: the 
class of the Dantes and Shakespeares, 
Beethoyens and Bachs. 
Max Rosen, in his Carnegie Hall re- 
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Vancouver, B. C. 


By A. Winifred Lee 


ANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 31.— 

With the object of elevating the 
standard of choral performance in 
Vancouver, there has recently been or- 
ganized in the city the Greater Van- 
couver Choir, Dr. Frederic Rogers, 
the first conductor. Numerical strength 
of the organization is 250 selected 
voices, and as the choir will be con- 
ducted along the same lines as the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, great 
things are expected of it. The music 
to be performed by the choir will be 
devoted in the main to a cappella num- 
bers, and the compositions of Purcell, 
Orlando Gibbons and other old mas- 
ters will be prominently featured. The 


Dr. Frederick Rogers, first con- 
ductor of the Greater Vancouver 
Choir. 


president of the new organization is 
William Bailey, who has been identi- 
fied with the musical life of Van- 
couver for many years. 


Concerts and Programs 


The twenty-six musical organizations 
in the city are already planning for an 
active season, and as is usual each sea- 
son the Women’s Musical Club and 
the Philharmonic Club will present 
a series of interesting recitals. The 
former has arranged two guest artist 
recitals, one of which was held on Oct. 
24, and the other planned for Jan. 16. 
The first was a two piano day, with 
Bertha Ponci and Myron Jacobson of 
Seattle as the performers. Hart House 
String Quartet has been secured for 
the latter date, making their first ap- 
pearance in Vancouver. There are two 
recitals of the club each month, making 
a total of twelve for the season. On 
alternate Wednesdays the student sec- 
tion which is very active here, gives 
programs. 

The first guest artist of the Men’s 
Musical Club will be Louis Graveure, 
tenor, who appears here on Nov. 17. 
Another guest artist will appear with 
the choir in March or April, the name 
not yet announced. 


Sea Music 


One of the features of the musical 
season here will be the sea music festi- 
val during the latter part of January, 
will be conducted by the music depart- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and will consume an entire week. 
Prominent artists will probably be en- 
gaged for this program. In Victoria 
also, beginning on Dec. 22 for four 
days, the musical department of the 
C. P. R. will stage an elaborate carol 
festival program. 


Other artists who will appear during 
the season are Benno Moisiewitsch, 
pianist; Florence Austral, soprano; 
D’Oyly Carte company from London 
in three weeks of Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals; Rachmaninoff, pianist: Tito 
Schipa, tenor; and John Amadio, flaut- 
ist. 

The seventh British Columbia Musi- 
cal Competition Festival will be held 
in Vancouver May 1 to May 10, 1929. 
Similar competitions will also be held 
next year in Victoria, Nanaimo and 
Kelowana, while another festival is be- 
ing planned in Nelson. All these are 
in British Columbia. 





Winnipeg, Canada 


By Mary Moncrieff 


INNIPEG, CANADA, Oct. 31. 

—The musical season of 1928-29 
promises to be one of outstanding in- 
terest to the professional musician and 
to lovers of music in Winnipeg. Local 
organizations are showing much enthu- 
siasm in planning the winter’s programs 
which give every promise of being very 
fine indeed. The artists booked by local 
societies and managers are among the 
continent’s foremost. 


Gee Series 


Fred M. Gee is presenting the follow- 
ing artists in the Celebrity Concert 
Series. Reinald Werrenrath, baritone 

ave the opening program Oct. 15 and 
the dates of subsequent concerts are 
to be; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, Nov. 7, 
(Mr. Ganz is to give a lecture recital 
Nov. 8); Kedroff Male Quartet, Nov. 
26; Nina Morgana, soprano, Dec. 11; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, Feb. 12; Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, violinist, March 11; Tito 
Schipa, tenor, April 1. Kreisler, Mischa 
Elman, and Will Rogers will give pro- 
grams, as extra concerts under the man- 
agement of Fred M. Gee. Miss Eva 
Clare, Winnipeg, pianist, will appear in 
recital Nov. 20. 


Musical Club 


The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. J. 
Y. Reid president, will open the year 
with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, as guest 
artist Nov. 5. Harold Samuel, pianist, 
and Juliette Gauthier, French Canadian 
soprano and folk song exponent, will 
appear under the club’s auspices dur- 
ing the season. Many interesting 
weekly programs are being arranged 
to be given by local talent. 

The Winnipeg Choral and Orches- 
tral Society, under the leadership of 
John Dann, have commenced rehear- 
sals for the winter’s work. The initial 
performance this year was Mendel- 
ssohn’s Hymn of Praise Oct. 30. Louis 
Graveure soloist. At Christmas time 
the society is planning to give Han- 
del’s Messiah. 

The Winnipeg Welsh Male Choir 
have organized for the season under 
the leadership of P. J. Moseley who 
has recently come to Winnipeg from 
Vancouver. 

Miss Louise Macdowell has _re- 
turned from a summer’s study in Chi- 
cago of the Meissner Melody way 
method of piano class teaching in pub- 
lic schools. Miss Macdowell has a 
class of over twenty-five teachers 
studying this method. The class is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Manitoba Music Teachers Association. 

A modern pipe organ has been in- 
stalled in the Garrick Theatre. Miss 
Margaret Earl, theatre organist, dedi- 
cated the organ. 


Other Activities 


Ronald W. Gibson was elected chair- 
man at the annual meeting of the Win- 
nipeg Centre of the Canadian College 
of Organists. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the regular series of or- 
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Mrs. J. Y. Reid, president of the 
Women’s Musical Club of Winni- 


peg. 


gan recitals throughout the season. The 
third annual conference was planned for 
the third week in October. 

The Welsh Imperial Singers under 
the leadership of R. Festyn Davies, will 
give two concerts in December under 
the auspices of Central Church. 

Douglas Clarke has returned from 
spending the summer in Europe. He 
is conductor of both these organizations. 

The Philharmonic Society will give 
the Bach St. Matthew Passion during 
the coming Lenten season, and a sec- 
ular concert will also be given by the 
society in December. 





Waterloo, Ia. 
By Belle Caldwell 


ATERLOO, I., Oct. 31—Advance 

plans indicate that Waterloo will 
have one of the most interesting 
musical seasons of any previous year. 
This city is well equipped with audi- 
toriums, one of which, the Cattle Con- 
gress hippodrome, seats 5000; large 
auditoriums in the high schools; seven 
motion picture theatre buildings and one 
other theatre; forty-three churches; are 
among the leading places with auditor- 
iums. 

It is justly proud of its municipal 
band, the Legion band of forty instru- 
ments, and having its own rehearsal 
room and library. This is its fourth 
successful year and will be a tax sup- 
ported band this year for the first year. 
The band has won several contests in 
Iowa. Many free weekly concerts are 
given. 

_A promise of greater activity and a 
higher standard is spurring on the 
various womens’ and young peoples’ 
music clubs for the ensuing year. A 
leading part in the coming music season 
will be taken by the women’s clubs. 
Plans are under way by the Waterloo 
Woman’s club, the largest women’s club 
of the city, for an entertainment course 
this year. The club house indebtedness 
will be entirely removed March 1. This 
year marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
this club. The Fine Arts department 
was organized in 1910. The schedule 
for this department is as follows: 

Oct. 5: Music and art of today in 
Spain. A talk on Modernism in Music 
given by the club president, Mrs. A. S. 
Weishaar. 

Nov. 2: Schubert Centennial Day. An 
appreciation of Schubert by Mrs. E. L. 
Corton. Several musical numbers from 
Schubert including violin’ ensemble 
played by East High String Quartet 
directed by Elizabeth Green. 

Dec. 14: Victor Herbert program. 
Talk on Victor Herbert and American 
Music by Mrs. W. . McCormick; story 
of Natoma by Mrs. W. W. Beal; sev- 
eral musical selections. 

Jan. 25: Music and drama of today 
in Russia. 


Feb. 22: Music of today in Finland. 
An appreciation of Sibelius by Mrs. 
F. L. Chamberlain. Musical numbers 
and a play given by the High School 
Dramatic Club. 

March 15: Music and art of today in 
France. A talk on Debussy and mod- 
ernism in music by Mrs. Charles Young. 
Musical selection from French compos- 
ers. A talk on modern art in France 
by Mrs. C. W. Chapman. 

April 19: Music of the seasons. 

April 26: Annual meeting. 

May 17: Inauguration and spring ° 
luncheon. 

Musical numbers are given at other 
department meetings, with a program 
given by the East High orchestra April 
12: Christmas music by the Ladies 
Trio, Mrs. A. E. Enderlein, Mrs. Oliver 
Stevenson, Mrs. H. C, Wilbur, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Claude Bennett: Feb. 8 
Piano selections with interpretations 
furnished by Miss Marion Ransier’s 
Studio: March 29, An Easter pageant 
directed by Dr. W. P. McCormick. The 
Junior Auxiliary of the Fine Arts de- 
partment will have miscellaneous pro- 
grams once a month. This department 
now has sixty-four members, with the 
following officers: chairman, Gretchen 
Gaston; vice chairman, Maxine Mead; 
secretary, Marjorie Harker; treasurer, 
Pauline Shockley; senior advisors, Mrs. 
Reuben Miller; and Mrs. Loren Berry. 

The chairman of the Fine Arts de- 
partment is Mrs. W. H. Bickley, vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Claude Bennett, and 
secretary, Mrs. Lee Litchfield. 


B Natural Club 


B Natural Music Club, a leader in 
musical activities here for a number 
of years, started its year’s work Sept. 
10. The Oct. 1 meeting was devoted 
to Iowa composers; Nov. 5, is to 
observe the Schubert centennial; Dec. 
3, a Christmas party; Jan. 7, the 
history of prominent choral and cham- 
ber music organizations will be studied ; 
Feb. 4, prominent symphony organiza- 
tions will be the topic for study; March 
4, Guest Day; April 1, original com- 
positions by club members will be the 
feature of the program; May 6, annual 
reports; and the year will conclude in 
June with a banquet. This music club 
is to a large extent a study club. The 
president of the club is Martha Mc- 
Cormick and the director, Mrs. N. C. 
Altland. 

Chapter Z. P. E. O. will give a musi- 
cale Nov. 19. 


School Music 


The musical activities of the public 
schools, particularly East and West 
high schools, are exceptionally pro- 
nounced in this.city. This is shown 
this year by the fact that in East High 
the enrollment for band and orchestra 
is the largest with one exception of 
any of the elective classes, with the 
number being 150. 

East High School Symphony orches- 
tra won the Iowa state championship 
last year. This year it is stronger than 
ever. The aim of both high schools is 
to come as close to complete symphonic 
instrumentation as possible in their 
orchestra and band organizations. The 
total number of instruments in East 
High orchestra is ninety-one pieces. In 
addition to this symphony orchestra, 
East High has a second orchestra of 
sixty-five pieces and a Junior High 
School orchestra of seventy pieces. 
Only the best instruments are used in 
the advanced organizations. The di- 
rector is G. T. Bennett, supervisor of 
instrumental music in the East Water- 
loo public schools. 

This department has five full time 
instrumental teachers: Elizabeth Green, 
violin; Mildred Townsend, cello and 
double bass; Ettabelle Storer, grade 
violin; Charles Goken, grade brass and 
woodwind. Mr. Bennett instructs brass 
and woodwind in Senior High. A 
course of study is followed that has 
been worked out by Mr. Bennett. Full 
credit is given for music in the high 
school the same as for other branches 
of study. Credit is also given for piano 











lessons. There are Senior and Junior 
high school bands also. 

West High school music department 
is under the supervision of Ralph Pronk, 
assisted by Mildred Luce, violin, and 
Charles Ball, brass instruments. This 
high school stresses band work and 
has an excellent band. Once a year 
a joint concert is given by the two high 
schools at each school in their large 
auditoriums. Several thousand persons 
attend these joint concerts. This year 
the students will participate in matters 
having to do with the policy and ad- 
minisration of the West High school 
band. Mr. Pronk states that more in- 
terest in band work has been manifested 
this year than ever before. The band’s 
first public appearance this year will 
be at the Cattle Congress, one of the 
big events in this section of the state. 
A public concert will also be given the 
latter part of November in West High 
auditorium. 

In addition to a large number of 
musical events of a local nature, Water- 
loo is furnished with a number of 
musical programs by the orchestra, 
band, music ensembles and soloists from 
the Iowa State Teachers’ college lo- 
cated at Cedar Falls, only six miles 
from Waterloo. 


Other Activities 


The theatres of Waterloo are unusu- 
ally well equipped with fine pipe organs 
and often present half hour and occa- 
sionally longer, music programs by 
orchestras, bands and soloists. One ot 
the newest theatres, the Riviera, has a 
three manual organ with a professional 
organist, Ralph Jones, and also a ten 
piece band which plays largely popular 
numbers, and the band is arranged on 
a rolling platform. A few times dur- 
ing the year a full musical program is 
given by one of the three leading the- 
atres with an orchestra or band par- 
ticipating. One of the finest theatres 
in the state, the Venetian, is nearing 
completition and will feature musical 
programs on its large organ. 

A Spring Festival is sponsored each 
year by C. Albert Scholin with soloists 
from Chicago taking part in the three- 
day festival of music. 

National Music Week is observed by 
the different musical organizations each 
vear. 

The different churches of the city are 
active in presenting musical programs, 
weekly vesper music services Sundays, 
and special choral choir programs at 
regular intervals throughout the season 
as well as Christmas and Easter can- 
tatas with soloists. The larger churches 
have musical directors and organists in 
charge of large chorus choirs and with 
organ recitals also given during the 
year. 





Honolulu 


By C. F. Gessler 


ONOLULYJ, T. H., Oct. 20.—An 

active musical season is in pros- 
pect for Honolulu. ‘The Honolulu 
Symphony Orchestra is under its new 
conductor, Arthur Brooke, and a new 
organization, the Honolulu Opera As- 
sociation, is rehearsing for its produc- 
tion of Flotow’s Martha in December. 
Completion of one new auditorium— 
that of McKinley High School—and 
approaching completion of the magni- 
ficent Dillingham Hall at Punahou 
Academv, containing big and little the- 
atres, dressing rooms, and all facilities 
for dramatic and musical performances 
add to the possibilities for productions 
by local talent. 


Honolulu Symphony 


The Honolulu Symphony plans a 
season of five or six twilight concerts 
of symphonic music, at intervals of 
about a month, to begin tentative- 
ly, Oct. 24, and probably interspersed 
with Sunday afternoon popular con- 
certs. The Princess theater will be 
used, as formerly, for the regular 
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series, and probably the McKinley audi- 
torium for the “pops.” 

Arthur Brooke, the new conductor, 
has had twenty years experience with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
himself organized and conducted a 
group of musicians from that orches- 
tra, called the Boston Symphony Play- 
ers. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee last month, W. Twigg Smith 
was appointed business manager of the 
Honolulu Symphony Association. R. 
Alexander Anderson is president. The 
organization will be financed this year, 
as before, largely by private subscrip- 
tion. 


Opera Association 


The Honolulu Opera Association was 
organized August 28, and is a purely 
local affair, with an executive com- 
mittee of Honolulu business men and 
women and an active personnel of ama- 
teur singers, all of whom are paying 
dues for the support of the society. 
They will sing Martha on December 6, 
7, and 8, under musical direction of 
Milton Seymour and dramatic direc- 
tion of Edna B. Lawson of the Terri- 
torial Normal School. The place has 


not yet been definitely chosen, but it 
is believed the opera will be sung at 
the new Dillingham Hall. 
being chosen. 


A cast is 





Arthur Brooke, conductor of the 
Honolulu Symphony Orchestra. 


Other productions of the Opera As- 
sociation for the season will include 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl and, tentatively, 
Romberg’s The Student Prince. Local 
amateur casts will sing these works, 
but it is possible that visiting profes- 
sionals will be invited to participate. 


Business Glee Club 


The Gleemen of Honolulu, an or- 
ganization of business men, will carry 
on as in the last two years. Their first 
meeting was to be held early in Octo- 
ber, and the first public concert at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts in the lat- 
ter part of November. The Gleemen 
contemplate also their usual two pro- 
grams at local theaters, one before 
Christmas and one early in 1929, and 
a two-night closing program in late 
May or early June. The Gleemen have 
twenty-four members and hope to in- 
crease the roll to thirty-two this fall. 
Stanley Livingston is the musical di- 
rector and Dr. A. Clifford Braly presi- 
dent. 


Morning Music Club 


The Morning Music Club, Honolulu’s 
leading musical organization of wo- 
men, was to open on Oct. 10 its usual 
series of meetings, the second Wed- 
nesday of each month. The program 
subjects were to be: 





October: Rhythm in Music; Novem- 
ber: Clavichord and Harpsichord Com- 


posers; December: Christmas Music; 
January: Bach; February: Opera; 
March: The Romantic Movement; 
April: Development of Chamber 


Music; May: Modern Music. 

The Morning Music Club has a 
membership of 225. Its officers are: 
President, Mrs. D. L. Crawford; vice 
president, Mrs. E. A. R. Ross; secre- 
try, Mrs. Riley H. Allen; treasurer, 
Mrs. Kenneth Barnes; chairman pro- 


gram committee, Miss Margaret 
Scharle; chairman membership com- 
mittee, Mrs. J. P. Erdman. The en- 


semble group has organized as a unit 
within the larger organization, under 
presidency of Mrs. Frank Warren. 

William Hughes, recipient of the 
Morning Music Club’s scholarship for 
the last four years, is continuing his 
studies in New York and Chicago this 
year under auspices of the club. 
Hughes, a young pianist of part Haw- 
aiian ancestry, has been studying for 
the last four years with Gertrude Mur- 
dough in Chicago and last summer 
studied with Frank La Forge in New 
York. He served through the season 
as accompanist for Arthur Kraft and 
also accompanied Daniel Protheroe’s 
Welsh singers, besides accompanying 
several Metropolitan singers in con- 
nection with work with La Forge. He 
returned to Honolulu last summer for 
the first time in four years and gave 
three recitals to crowded houses, evok- 
ing every expression of enthusiasm. 
He will study with various teachers 
this year, seeking a broad viewpoint, 
and is expected to go on tour. 


No Concerts Announced 


Esmond Parker, vice president of 
the Consolidated Amusement Com- 
pany, which manages most artists of 
international repute who visit Hono- 
lulu, stated that he was unable to an- 
nounce at this time bookings for the 
coming season. It is expected, how- 
ever, that a number of distinguished 
artists will be heard in Honolulu on 
their way to and from the Orient or 
Australia. 

No individual recitals by local musi- 
cians have been announced, but the 
season will undoubtedly bring forth its 
usual quota. 


Lima, Ohio 
By H. Eugene Hall 

zr. IMA, OHIO.—Russell Lantz, su- 

pervisor of music in the schools of 
Bluffton, has been elected president of 
the Northwestern Ohio Association of 
Music . upervisors. At the same meet- 
ing, heli in Central High School Build- 
ing, Gwendolyn Jones of Fostoria, was 
named secretary. Plans for the High 
Schools Eisteddfod of the Association 
to be held in the spring were discussed. 
Representatives present included C. J. 


Broadhead, Lima South; F. C. Parks, 
!.ima Central; J. H. Jones, Van Wert; 


Herbert Hadke, Delphos; Margaret 
Jones, Gomer and Elida; Miss G. 
Needles, Shawnee; Aileen Kahle 
Mowen, Ohio Northern University, 


Ada; Gwen Roberts, Kenton: Gwendo- 


lyn Jones, Fostoria, Ethelbert Evans, 
Marion; Haydn Morgamn, Findlay; 
Russell Lantz, Bluffton; Miss Jones, 
Vaughnsville; Oscar Jones, Defiance 


and Bryan. 


The Womens Music Club, a pioneer 
in northwestern Ohio music and in ex- 
istence for nearly forty years re- 
cently retired from the field. Its lead- 
ers said the inroads of jazz, and “movie 
madness” had destroyed Lima's affec- 
tion for music, 

On Sept. 28, 100 members of the 
Lima Kiwanis Harmonic Club, jour- 
neyed to Jackson, where the seventh 
annual meeting of the Southern Ohio 
Eisteddfod Association was held, and 
won $870 of the total $1680 cash prizes. 
Thus the Harmonic Club established the 
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record of having won in every contest 
in which it entered, in addition to win- 
ning the largest prize of the meeting, 
$600. The adjudicator was William 
M. Graves of Columbus. 

Individual Prises 

Other ensemble and individual prizes 
were won by R. B. Mikesel, John 
Lynch, Vera Rousculp, Mrs. Andrew 
Schultz, Dale Marshall, Helen Baker, 
Gayle Howey, Gwynfa Watkins. Ac- 
companists were Margaret Jones, Alice 
Rossfeld, Christine Baker, and Otis 
McBride, all members of the Harmonic 
Society. Mark Evans, dean of music, 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, and 
former supervisor of music in the Lima 
schools, conducted the choruses. 

In honor of the prize winners, Lima 
arranged a victory banquet in their 
honor on Oct. 9 in Masonic Temple. 
I. W. Green is president of the Club. 
Joseph Badeau outlined the organiza- 
tion of the Harmonics at his home with 
thirteen members in 1875. Others who 
spoke were: Walter Grubb, Fred Cal- 
vert, Rev. S. M. Davidian. 

The Harmonic Club Chorus will en- 
ter all contests in the Eisteddfod belt. 
Rehearsals are begun of a number 
from The Creation to be sung at the 
Kenton Eisteddfod, Feb. 22. 





GOTHAM’S IMPORTANT MUSIC 
(Continued from page 31) 


cital of Nov. 5, demonstrated once 
again his excellent musicianship and 
his membership in class three. With 
profound artistry he delivers his crea- 
tions; never does he leave the earth. 
His limitation is always the printed 
note. To illustrate this in words is an 
impossible thing: it is something which 
has to be felt . . . something which is 
obvious when the playing of fine artist 
of the classic mode is heard next to 
the work of the heroic type. There 
is no one-to-one correspondence between 
music and words: there is between mu- 
sical phrasing and the emotions of the 
artist. Such a relation is aurally a 
clear cut, naked thing. as 

Mr. Rosen played the Paganini D 
major concerto, a concerto by Stamitz 
(for the first time in New York), a 
Hebrew Melody by Debrowen, the de 
Falla-Kreisler Danse Espagnole, Wla- 
digeroff's Rhapsody, and numerous en- 
cores. In all he displayed his char- 
acteristic warm, full tones, almost 
sobbing in the lower register, faultless 
fingering, and confident, smooth bowing. 
None of the numbers were exceptionally 
distinguished: all were performed with 
an average technical excellence. 

. * . 


Mr. Werrenrath Sings 


EINALD WERRENRATH, 

long a favorite with New York 
audiences, gave his first concert of this 
season at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 4. é, 

Mr. Werrenrath’s program, quite 
unworthy of him, incidentally, consid- 
ering his vast capabilities, commenced 
with four aged tunes, among which Oft 
in the Stilly Night was given a mem- 
orable performance. A group of 
lieder followed, including songs of 
Brahms, Marx, and Hugo Wolf. 
There was nothing in Mr. Werren 
rath’s conception of these that could 
transport one to the highest realms of 
delight, though the opposite extreme 
was avoided. 

The credo from Otello, which came 
after an interim, was the masterpiece 
of the afternoon. _This, Mr. Werren- 
rath did in a majestic, visible style 
achieving numerous magnificent effects. 

A group of “Old Time Concert Fa- 
vorites,” conspicuously present among 
which was the everlasting Tosti 
Bye, and a number of secular ballads 
completed the premiere program. Of 
course, Mr. Werrenrath responded to 
an adoring audience with innumerable 
encores. 

Harry Spier, at the piano supported 
Mr. Werrenwrath with superable ac- 
companiment. J. M. D. 

















Spaeth Makes 


Statement 
Explains Plans for 


National Organization 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Dear Sir: 

So many of my friends in the mu- 
sical world have asked for a definite 
statement of my position in regard to 
certain plans for national organization 
and promotion that I am forced to ask 


for space in your columns to clear up 
all possible misunderstandings. As 
managing director of the Community 
Concert Corporation, I am engaged in 
the most exacting work I have ever 
undertaken, and obviously my time for 
any other activities is exceedingly 
limited. 

Nevertheless I consented, during my 
vacation, to edit the forthcoming vol- 
ume of Who is Who in Music, and 
secured the valuable co-operation of 
such men as W. J. Henderson, Law- 
rence Gilman, Leonard Liebling, 
George Gartlan, Walter Damrosch and 
Hugo Riesenfeld, all of whom are 
either contributing actual material to 
that publication, or acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. I shall do everything 
in my power to make this book a suc- 
cess, worthy of consultation by all those 
interested in music, and helpful to its 
clients and its readers alike. 

Recently there has been much ac- 
tivity in behalf of the National Board 
of Music, and I find that, without my 
knowledge or consent, the names of my- 
self and my editorial associates have 
been used in connection with that pub- 
icity. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that there is no connection what- 
ever between Who is Who in Music 
and the National Board of Music. I 
‘have been repeatedly asked to identify 
myself with this Ms and have per- 
-gistently refused. 

This public statement is made to spare 
me and my friends further embarrass- 
ment, caused thus far either by in- 
excusable carelessness or by deliberate 
misrepresentation in linking together 
the names of the two organizations, 
one of which has my approval and 
the other of which I know nothing 
about. 

SIGMUND SPAETH. 

New York, Nov. 5, 1928. 





MONTCLAIR WELCOMES 
ENGLISH SINGERS 


Monrtciam, N. J.—If there was a 
vacant seat in the High School Audi- 
torium when the English Singers gave 
the opening concert in the ninth annual 
Unity Concert Course, the human eye 
could not see it. All available space on 
‘the stage was occupied, too. The sing- 
ers found a cultured and appreciative 
audience, and the fine nuances of their 
art gave evident delight. 

The course is given under the auspices 
-of Unity Church. Rev. Edgar Swan 
Wiers assumes active guidance of the 
concerts. 


BushsLiane 
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ARGENTINA AND ANGNA ENTERS 


By Ivan Narodny 
(Continued from page 16) 


like a flirt in der Schoenewald. I do 
not agree with Miss Enters’ concep- 
tion in employing the familiar occiden- 
tal musical themes for her typically ex- 
otic (Japanese) style of plastic visuali- 
zation. Music has an inherent esoteric 
image which cannot be transfigured by 
imposing on it what does not belong to 
its inner nature. One cannot dance 
Strauss or Waldteufel in the spirit of 
a Shinto disciple. However, Miss En- 
ters is still at the beginning of her 
artistic career and has sufficient time 
to correct her choreographic miscon- 
ceptions, if she wishes to keep to the 
path of terpsichorean art and not fol- 
low unknown theatrarchical pilgrims. 


Persian Rhythms 


GREAT deal of Oriental dance 

is in the air this season. Next 
to Spain, the Orienta is casting its ex- 
otic spell on our minds. Miss Enters 
displayed a Mongolian idiom. Mlle. 
Dhimah, who gave her second perfor- 
mance at the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
Sunday evening, Nov. 11, is an expon- 
ent of the Persian rhythm. 

Miss Dhimah’s program made up of 
music by Bach, Handel, and Bela Bar- 
tok. in additon to Hindu themes. Her 
best number was Grotesquerie, with 
music by Geraldine Chanin, who accom- 
panied her and her ensemble on the 


piano. 
Rather original, but poorly staged, 
were Be sciwe cnmnceavicel ae Dance 


Poems. These were based on quota- 
tions of the Koran and danced to im- 
pressionistic sounds on flute and cello, 
arranged by Geraldine Chanin. The 
dancer executed these poems in the con- 
ventionalized manner of a female mul- 
lah in a mosque—although the Moham- 
medan religion never permits a female 
to officiate in a temple. 

Miss Dhimah is an excellent young 
Oriental dancer, born at Samarkand, 
Central Asia—as I was told—and has 
a splendid rhythmic talent; but like 
with the rest of our ambitious young 
dancers, she fails in trying to dance 
music that does not have the chore- 
ographic a dancer intends to impose on 
it. Music, like poetry, has its inherent 
—tather elusive—pictorial design, which 
in most cases cannot be visualized in 
any plastic forms. Or if it has the 
potency—as often the compositions of 
Rimsky Korsakoff or Sibelius have—it 
requires a special intuition to define its 
visual traits, in which most of our over- 
ambitious dancers are mistaken. 

I believe Mile. Dhimah would make 
one of the most phenomenal modern 
dancers if she prepared her program 
under the direction of such men as the 
late Marius Petipa or A. L. Volynsky. 
Her program gave the impression of 
something that was not sufficiently re- 
hearsed, not sufficiently polished and 
displayed to a public accustomed to the 
glitter of a facade and elegance of 
form. 
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Faculty Gives 
Fall Recital 


Grand Rapids Concerts 
Have Wide Interest 





Granp Rapips, Nov. 6.—The faculty 
of the Conservatory of Music of Hope 
College, Holland, held its annual re- 
cital on Oct. 22, at Vorheis Hall. The 
program was given by Oscar Cress, 
pianist; Mrs. W. J. Fenton, soprano; 
Mrs. B. H. Dumboady, contralto, and 
Martha Barkema, soprano. 


The two glee clubs directed by Mrs. 
Fenton have started their year’s work. 
Last spring the Girls’ Glee Club won 
the state championship for the third 
time. 

Three Lenten morning musicales are 
announced by Helen Baker Rowe, 
chairman. Arrangements for the first 
two are: Remo Bolognini, violinist, 
March 6, and Andre Skalske, pianist, 
March 20. 


December Concerts 


Seymour Swetts, directot of music 
at Calvin College, announces Messiah 
will be sung, as usual, on Dec. 5 and 
6, by the Calvin College Choral Club 


of 125, with an orchestra of twenty- 
five. 

The S. W. Choral Union, a mixed 
chorus of 192. representing four 


churches, will give concerts on Dec. 13 
and 14 in Bethel Christian Reformed 
Church. 

After a year at Wheaton College, 
Ill., Lois Richards, ’cellist, is assisting 
in the music department, Union High 
School. 

William Van Gemert, director of the 
Van Gemert Academy of Music, has 
begun his twelfth year of musical ac- 
tivities. He teaches piano, public 
school music and voice, and includes 


theory, history and appreciation of 
music in his curriculum. Mr. Van 
Gemert is director of the Excelsior 


Male Chorus, the Van Gemert Mixed 
Octet and conducts of the Toga Stiles 
Symphonic Orchestra. 


Viota CRAWE PARCELLE. 





ORCHESTRA BROADCASTS 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The Stutz Little 
Symphony Orchestra, broadcasting 
every Sunday evening, presented a good 
program on Oct. 28, with three solo- 
ists. They were: Willard MacGregor, 
pianist; Mary Alice McCarty, soprano, 
and Mildred Lucille Nussbaum, con- 
tralto. Earl Mounce is the conductor. 





Granp Raptips.—The annual compli- 
mentary concert of the Grand Rapids 
Conservatory of Music was announced 
to be given by the faculty on Oct. 30 
in St. Cecilia Auditorium. 


Granpv Rapips.—Marie Surtzer, pupil 
of Charles F. H. Mills, gave a song 
recital Oct. 22, at All Souls’ Church. 
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Rochester Has 
Noted Guests 


Boston Symphony and 
Flonzaleys Play 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, was heard in 
the Eastman Theatre on Oct. 29 in an 
interesting program of Prokofieff, De- 
bussy, Ravel and Brahms—the last 
named being represented by his second 
symphony- The large audience was 
very enthusiastic, the players being 
called to their feet several times. 

The Flonzaley Quartet made its fare- 
well appearance in Kilbourn Hall on 
Nov. 1, playing with consummate skill 
and beauty. The first number was Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in D major, and the last 
Beethoven’s Quartet in A major, Op. 
18, No. 5. Between was a first quartet 
by a young Czech composer, Erwin 
Schulhoff, a most interesting and virile 
piece of writing, programmatic in ef- 
fect. It bespeaks sincerity and origi- 
nality, and the audience liked it. The 
artists received a cordial greeting. 


Mary Ertz WI... 





NATIONAL MANAGERS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The National Musical Managers As- 
sociation, meeting in the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, on Nov. 1, elected the 
following officers : President, Charles 
L. Wagner, (fifth term); first vice- 
president, Jack Salter; second vice- 
president, Horace J. Parmelee; treas- 
urer, Fitzhugh Haensel, and secretary, 
Catherine A. Bamman, (tenth consecu- 
tive term). The following were chosen 
to form the board of directors: Richard 
Copley, George Engles, Arthur Judson, 
Arthur J. Beckhard and Lucy D. 
Bogue. 
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Mencken’s Homage to Schubert 
(Continued from page 7) 


artist par excellence, moved by a power- 
ful instinct to create beauty, and 
equipped by a prodigal nature with 
the precise and perfect tools. The gab- 
ble about his defective training prob- 
ably comes down to us from his inno- 
cent friends and fellows in Vienna. 
They never estimated him at his true 
stature, but they at least saw that there 
was something extraordinary and even 
miraculous about him—that what he 
did could not be accounted for logic- 
ally, but lay far beyond the common 
bounds of cause and effect. We know 
next to nothing about his mental pro- 
cess. He was surrounded by third- 
raters who noted with wonder how 
savagely he worked, how many hours 
a day he put in at his writing-table, 
and what wonders he achieved, but were 
too dull to be interested in what went 
on inside his head. Schubert himself 
was silent on that subject. From him 
there issued not even the fragmentary 
revelation that came from Mozart. All 
we know is that his ideas flowed like a 
cataract—that he knew nothing of 
Beethoven’s tortured wooing of beauty 
—that his first thoughts, more often than 
not, were complete, perfect and incom- 
parable. 

_ Dead a hundred years, he remains 
in his pecularily exhilarating and lovely 
way the greatest of them all. No com- 





poser of the first rank has failed to 
surpass him in this way or that, but 
he stands above all of them as a con- 
triver of sheer beauty, as a maker of 
music in the purest sense. There is no 
more smell of the lamp in his work 


than there is in the lyrics of Shakes- 
peare. It is infinitely artless and spon- 
taneous. But in its artlessness there is 
no sign of that intellectual poverty 
which so often shows itself, for ex- 
ample, in Haydn. Few composers, not 
even Beethoven and Bach, have been 
so seldom banal. He can be repeti- 
tious and even tedious, but it seems a 
sheer impossibility for him to be obvi- 
ous or hollow. Such defects get into 
works of art when the composer’s lust 
to create is unaccompanied by a suffici- 
ency of sound and charming ideas. But 
Schubert never lacked charming ideas. 
Within the limits of his interests and 
curiosities he hatched more good ideas 
in his thirty-one years than all the rest 
of mankind has hatched since the be- 
ginning of time. 

Music is kind to its disciples. When 
they bring high talents to its service 
they are not forgotten. They survive 
among the durably salient men, the 
really great men, the remembered men. 
Schubert belongs in that rare and en- 
viable company. Life used him harshly, 
but time has made up for it. Dead a 
century, he lives on. He is one of the 
great glories of the human race. 
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on December 20th. 





Reiner to Play Bloch’s “America” 


RITZ REINER, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, sends us the following 
letter: 

“T have found it possible, through the cooperation 
of our chora! conductor to give the Bloch ‘America’ 
The concert will be given at 
Music Hall, and for the final anthem I shall use a 
chorus of 1200.” 

This makes it almost unanimous. Twelve major 
symphony’ orchestras’ will definitely perform 
MusicAL America’s prize work and five other or- 
chestras are trying to arrange their dates for a pos- 
sible performance. 

{==-A man’s past always turns upon him. Herbert 
Peyser, N. Y. Telegram critic, for instance, used to 
play Ophelia (with long blond curls) in an early 
school day production of Hamlet. And often walked 
up and down our very office reading Shakespeare to 
those not occupied with the morning mail. 

{== Mlle. Roswitha Smith reports that a tired 
business man in Columbus, Oh Ho, when asked what 
he thought of Kreisler’s first piece, the Brahms A 
major sonata, remarked: “Well it’s OK with me for 
something easy to begin on.” 


Schubert on the High C’s 


Orchestras of the White Star liners Majestic and 
Olympic rendered Schubert programs on November 
19th while in mid-ocean. Souvenir programs with 
Schubert’s picture by Hans Schliessman were dis- 
tributed. It is alleged that 8,000 mixed trout joined 
in the song Schubert wrote for their benefit; 3,402 
porpoises sang Am Meer, and 5,750 sharks rendered 
“Wohin.” At least 34,563 sea gulls were enlisted in 
the Schubert tribute and wheeled majestically above 
the ships while the lookouts sang Hark! Hark! the 
Lark! 


Bereft and Forsaken 


Crushing calamity entered our domestic circle last 
week. Richard L. Stokes, music scribe, of the 
N. Y. Eve. World, went and editorially stole our 
wife. The little woman has her own half column 
of malicious slander and gossip every day. It’s called 
“Chromatics.” 

Family pride falls before this catastrophe. Just 
how is this department GOING ON. 

All the misinformation, libel, and titbits on this page 
which have no place in a respectable journal came 
from her. We are reduced to filching bits from the 
N. Y. Times, Living Age, and The Aesthete. 


C. Coolidge and F. Schubert 


President Coolidge received the Schubert Record- 
ings at an audience granted Tuesday to the Austrian 
Minister, Edgar M. Prochnik and Mr. Frederick N. 
Sard, Director of Schubert Week. 

The Albums presented to President Coolidge com- 
prised the following Schubert Masterworks: The Un- 
finished Symphony; the Symphony in C Major; The 
Trio in D Flat; the Forellen Quintet; the Piano 
Sonata, Opus 78: the Quintet for two ’cellos, and 
two albums of favorite songs. 

One visions the long summer evenings to come, at 
Northampton, Mass.,—the strains of Schubert’s D flat 
trio—‘My favorite composition,” murmurs Mr. Cool- 
idge, “but can’t we have the quintet for two ’cellos?” 


Over There and Over Here 


How genius has to suffer:! That pianistic play- 
boy of the East and West, V. Horowitz, is horribly 
despondent. He is thrifty and every week or two, 
tucks a check for $5,000 into the bank. . . In Europe 
this is a ceremony ..in New York just another 
detail for the cashier. 

When Mr. Horowitz deposits a check in Ger- 
many the board of directors is called in, discusses 
his last concert, congratulates him and inquires about 
his tour. Over here the cashier murmurs “V. Horo- 
witz, five grand, thank you, next.” 

As we inferred above, Mr. Horowitz is despondent 
and doesn’t quite know what to do about it. 
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Concerning Cowards 
N°? one likes a Coward. 


No one wants to do business with 
a man who talks behind the other fellow’s 
back. 

We believe that honest people want 
the dishonest ones expos 

We of Musical America are hearing 
again, now that another season of rumor 
has opened, certain petty and irritating 
reports about ourselves, These reports 
are the vilest of lies, none important in 
itself, 

We intend to prosecute, either criminal- 
ly or civilly, the originators of those 
falsehoods when we have gathered suf- 
ficient evidence. We ask all those who 
believe in publishing honesty and decency 
to assist us by giving us whatever evi- 
dence they have or may obtain. 


: VERNE PORTER, 
: President. 
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Looking Them Over 


According to Marge Fisher of San Fran, Gae- 
tano Merola, general director of the San Francisco 
and L. A. Opera cos. is in town attending the Met 
and packing up shipments of artists for California’s 
1929 opera crop. . 


Q&= Manager Walter Anderson, who has been ill, 
is well and swears he has a big season ahead. That 
vocal explorer, Will Thorner, who blazed a trail to 
Los Angeles and settled down, is now busy explor- 
ing other parts of the state. Hal Crain reports that 
the maestro spent several days with Will R. Hearst 
on the latter’s ranch. 


Rethberg’s Party 


One of those alleged reports has it that Mme. 
Rethberg’s big party for Respighi was originally 
scheduled for the Hotel Astor . . she moved it over 
to the Ambassador just in time... this Sunday 
from four to seven, Respighi’s name was misspelled 
on the official invitations. 


How to Write a Short Story 


Mary Watkins of the Herald Trib music staff 
sent in a little story to the S. E. Post two 
fortnights ago... back came a check for $500 
and . . . after covering 13 Sunday concerts La Wat- 
kins wrote another story, sent it in, got another check 
and an order for some more. Congratulations are in 
order. . . The stories deal with the doings of a prima 
donna ... the author was secretary to Fremstad for 
a number of years. . . The heroine of her stories is 
said by innocent bystanders to be a composite blend 
of Mmes. Fremstad, Kappel, Jeritza, Rethberg, Al- 
cock, Wakefield, Alda, Bori, Easton, Ponselle, Telva, 
Ananian, Altglass, and Malatesta. Mr. Bamboschek 
will conduct. (Tut! Tut! there we go right into 
Sunday night concerts again). 


Concerning M--e A--a 


Just an old notion in spite of “still being good 
friends”—but it looks as if this will be Mme. Alda’s 
last season at the Met—she is writing her memoirs 
and that will take a great deal of time. 


g= Smeed writes: “One young composer, now resi- 
dent in New York, has composed an opera calling for 
three orchestras playing in three different keys.” 
“This daring feat,” according to his publicity direc- 
tor, “has attracted the attention of leading European 
conductors.” 

“Not to mention, we should say, the local musical 
unions. Three orchestras for one opera...Oh, boy.” 


About Rosenstock 


A few facts about Josef Rosenstock, the Met’s 
new conductor to displace Artur Bodanzky, resigned. 
He is a good pianist, a little over thirty, and accord- 
ing to friends, a fine director. A friend and disciple 
of Fritz Busch, he was first a coach at the Stuttgart 
Opera, then a music director at Darmstadt. He set- 
tled in Weisbaden and there the Met’s sleuths un- 
earthed him. He is of medium height with a small 
moustache and fine dark eyes. 


Q==°A rather ancient but well kept Packard, paint- 
ed gray, with the top down, with initials “H. F. McC.” 
has been running around town with Mrs. McCormick, 
disguised as Ganna Walska inside. She has two 
curls, a plumed bonnet and diamond earrings. 


{==> Another sign of the times—newspaper headline 
“Schubert” s Music Paid Him $2,900.” 


Add Schubertiana 


(Chicago’s Dr. Goldberg sends his weekly con- 
tribution ). 

From a speech by Prof. George L. Scherger of the 
Armour Institute of Technology at a Schubert com- 
memoration dinner given by the Chicago German Club 
as reported by the Chi Tribune: 

“It is hard indeed to account for such genius in a 
man who, with nineteen children, received a maximum 
sum of $200 a year for their support.” 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 24, 1928 


Takane Nambu, Jepanese 
soprano appearimg with the 
Philadelphaa Grand Opera 
Co., m L’Oracole sends 
congratulahons to the new- 
est Japanese Princess. 



















Ganna Walska signs a 
contract with Charles T. 
Wagner for her frst 


concert tour of America. 


Ruth Page, formerly of 
the Metropolitan with 
Japanese artists. To her 
right is Miss 
Ritsuko Mort, 
star of the Im- 
perial Theatre of 
Tokio. 


Claire Alcée_ so- 
prano, with her 
throughbred collie. 






Gertrude Kappel, soprano, will Elizabeth Rethberg visits the Metro-Goldwyn- Clara Jacobo, former 
have her second season with Mayer studios in Hollywood, with Harry Rapf factory girl of Lawrence, 
the Metropolitan Opera com- and Chief Yolatschi. It looks like a movie year Mass., sings in her 
pany this winter, and her first for the opera. : kitchen as well as at the 





concert tour under the man- Metropolitan, where she 
agement of Arthur Judson. made her debut in Il 


PELL LIE £ 



















